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LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST M. 
This too little known Puccini opera is perhaps ideally suited to The 
the gramophone where the music can be thoroughly enjoyed sour 
unhindered by the visual improbabilities of Italian-speaking four 
cowboys. For this recording, verisimilitude is heightened by the has 
assembly of a part Italian, part American cast; and the set is with 
worthily presented in a box-album with illustrated brochure of befo 
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MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


| to The second Puccini opera to appear in full frequency stereophonic 
yed sound brings us one of the three more popular of the master’s 
ing four heroines. Tebaldi’s partner in this set is Carlo Bergonzi who 
the has made such a great impression with his previous records, and 
tis with stereo the whole performance comes to life as it never could 
a before on record. Like Fanciulla, Butterfly is presented with an 
sles illustrated brochure, and a Decca libretto is available separately 
price 4/-. ; 
3/5 Stereo: SXL 2054/6 Monaural: LXT 5468/70 


ed in| both stereo and monaural recording 
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Comment 

Not unnaturally the bulk of the letters we received last month from 
our readers was about the Covent Garden financial crisis. Some letters 
dealt with repertory and the artistic policy (we publish three typical 
communications on these subjects on page 814), but the majority dealt, 
often at length, with the subject of the Opera House’s self-effacing 
attitude towards the public and lack of desire to ‘sell itself’, and with 
the possibility of establishing some form of ‘Friends of Covent Garden’. 

This latter suggestion we have discussed time and time again in 
our pages, and we shall doubtless return to it again in the not too 
distant future. But before leaving it, we should like to quote a letter from 
Mr George Sturrock, which makes a good deal of sense, and needs no 
further comment from us. 

It seems that what the opera public needs, in London, is an ‘Opera 
Club’ where introductory talks and recitals can be given on forthcoming 
productions as well as works already in the repertory; and from which 
one can borrow the necessary books and gramophone records. 

Can one really wonder at the empty seats for Jenufa and the match 
and torch illumination during a scene change at Covent Garden, when 
one is forced to pick up knowledge about new works from the few books 
available in the public libraries, and from gramophone records, when 
available. 

Mr R. A. Simmons, in quite the longest communication from a 
reader ever to have reached our office, makes what seem to us a number 
of very valid points about the question of Covent Garden not selling 
itself on which we should like to comment: 

Covent Garden’s one shilling programme is easy to read; but it is 
not worth reading. Here is an excellent chance of a closer understanding 
between management and the public going to waste. Claire Watson is 
announced for Rosenkavalier. Who knows anything about her? where she 
was trained, where she has sung, what she has sung? There will be a 
paragraph of chit-chat in ‘Music and Musicians’ and, if we are lucky, a 
dozen lines in ‘Opera’. There will be nothing about her in Covent Gar- 
den’s programme and there should be. And about all other guest singers. 
And background articles on the operas performed. 

This policy of ‘“Good-will’ is not intended to be financially rewarding, 
though it would produce dividends in time. The main object is to start 
people looking upon Covent Garden as their opera house. 

This surely is a sensible suggestion. The magazine type of programme 
that one can buy in the German opera houses not only publishes interest- 
ing background articles, but information about guest artists and mem- 
bers of the permanent company. We noticed that for a very brief period 
this season Covent Garden decided to humanize its daily programme, 
and give a few biographical facts about Claire Watson and Hertha 
Tépper. Our joy was short-lived, for after a week this disappeared. Why? 

Mr Simmons’s next criticism concerns the Covent Garden poster: 

Covent Garden’s standard poster disobeys every rule of good adver- 
tising. It does not command attention and it will be noticed only by 
persons already sufficiently interested to stand and read it. 

Because Covent Garden is not publicity minded, the casual reader 
will learn of its activities only when it is begging, and when it has been 
dressed up for the Queen and the Shah of Persia; and so he gets the 
impression that Covent Garden is an extravagant and exclusive place, 
‘not for the likes of us’. 
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Prices at Sadler’s Wells have been creeping up and you can quite 
easily pay at the Wells more than you would for a good seat in the 
Covent Garden balcony or amphitheatre, and yet the idea persists that 
Covent Garden is ‘too expensive’. 

Think now of a concert at the Royal Festival Hall. For one evening 
Mr Kubelik becomes a féted celebrity and then disappears unheralded 
into the Covent Garden pit. Similarly, the man in the street can hardly 
be expected to know that there are singers of international standard 
appearing every night at Covent Garden. 

The four preceding paragraphs combine to show that posters on the 
lines of the one set out below could be effective 

COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
LA BOHEME 
Elsie Morison Adéle Leigh Jon Vickers Geraint Evans 
Conductor—Rafael Kubelik 
6/- 8/6 I1/- 13/- 17/- 19/-  21/- 

Covent Garden must learn to ‘sell’ itself. 

This again seems to make sense. Even the nostalgic pre-war daily 
poster in green which had been Covent Garden’s standard poster since 
1847 was more of an ‘eye-catcher’ than that at present in use. Inciden- 
tally, could not Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells be persuaded to 
advertise one another's events in their daily programmes, as do the Opéra 
and Opéra-Comique in Paris? 

Covent Garden’s lack of contact with the wider public and potential 
opera audience is further emphasized by another extract from our 
reader's letter : 

Overhearing conversations at Drury Lane during Mr Gorlinsky’s 
season, it became apparent that here was an audience largely untouched 
by Covent Garden. One remark sticks in my mind: ‘I have always 
wanted to hear something by Verdi’. This after Covent Garden has per- 
formed ‘something by Verdi’ every week for the past ten years. A certain 
public is undeniably attracted to ‘Italian Opera’—not ‘Opera in Italian’ 
be it noted: it is not a question of language. ‘Italian Opera’ is lusty and 
alive and though it may be ridiculous it is seldom boring. We devitalize 
opera with our stupefying ‘good taste’—Violetta and her good friend. 
This public prefers the lusty (with the chance of the ridiculous) to the 
tasteful (with the risk of boredom). _ , 

Mr Simmons ends his letter with an emotional appeal to the 
management : 

We who are concerned about the future of opera in this country 
should present Covent Garden with a united front; ‘We are willing to 
help you: we are waiting to help you’. If Covent Garden refuses our 
help and our allegiance, then Covent Garden will die. No company can 
exist without loyalty and, speaking personally, I do not feel that I owe 
the present régime any loyalty. I am a customer who buys something it 
has to offer. Such a relationship is all that is needed by a commercial 
theatre. It is not enough for Covent Garden. 

While we too are willing to offer our help, we wonder if perhaps 
Mr Webster and his Directors may not be waiting first for the government 
to recognize that theirs is the prime responsibility. We certainly believe 
that it is the duty of the state to provide the wherewithal to keep Covent 
Garden open. Once the future is guaranteed, then perhaps Mr Webster 
and his Board will look more tolerantly on the suggestion of outside 
financial support, be it from Industry, ITV or a Covent Garden Guild. 
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Opera on the Gramophone 
7—‘ La Boheme’ 
by Edward Greenfield 


We all know the half-humorous accusation against Puccini that he 
wrote his arias with the gramophone in mind, so neatly do they fit on 
10-inch and 12-inch 78 r.p.m. discs. It is perhaps surprising that now 
someone does not accuse him of foreseeing microgroove, for the com- 
plete operas seem to fit with equal economy on to L.P. If in the 
days of 78 there was a tendency from this very convenience to regard 
the arias too much as separate set-pieces, the age of the complete 
recording that L.P. has brought us is welcome for re-emphasizing the 
structural balance over whole acts which is almost as great a merit in 
Puccini, I feel, as his very lyricism. 

La Bohéme has been particularly lucky in these complete recordings. 
It is the only opera which both Toscanini and Beecham have recorded 
complete. It is also one of the two operas (the other being Butterfly) 
which Callas, Tebaldi and De los Angeles have all recorded complete. 
The Toscanini-Beecham comparison provides some fascinating contrasts. 
Toscanini’s set has unfortunately just been deleted, but I hope R.C.A. 
will reissue it as soon as possible. It was taken from two broadcast 
performances on February 3rd and 10th 1946, made in the notorious 
Studio 8H at Radio City, New York. The soloists included Licia 
Albanese, who a decade earlier was the Mimi in the complete 78 set 
with Gigli: these were concert performances broadcast over the N.B.C. 
network, in fact the first of the series of Italian opera perform- 
ances Toscanini did for N.B.C., the others stretching at irregular intervals 
until 1954. (Previously of course in 1944 he had given Fidelio as his first 
N.B.C. opera performance.) 

Beecham’s set was also made in America. Some enterprising execu- 
tive found that Sir Thomas was in the offing comparatively free of 
engagements. So was Victoria de los Angeles. That Bjérling, Merrill, 
Corena, Tozzi and Amara were all brought in at short notice is a 
splendid tribute to American organization. Sir Thomas’s optimism about 
what he intends to get through at recording sessions is proverbial (the 
Beecham-De los Angeles set of Carmen, still only half-finished, is one of 
the latest indications), but with Bohéme the whole project was somehow 
finished on time—on the very last day before De los Angeles had to fly 
off to Europe. 

When the Toscanini set appeared there was, as usual, talk of the old 
man racing through the score without giving his singers proper breathing 
space. When the Beecham came out there was talk of his slow speeds and 
the leisureliness of his approach. There is of course truth in these 
accusations—Beecham is very expansive over ‘Che gelida’, ‘Si, mi 
chiamano’ and ‘O soave fanciulla’, for example, and Toscanini ridicu- 
lously fast for his basic speed in “Vecchia zimarra’—but in making my 
detailed comparisons for this article I was surprised at the number of 
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Victoria de los Angeles as Mimi at her Covent Garden début in 1950 


times that Beecham and Toscanini choose identical basic speeds for a 
passage. This is particularly noticeable in the opening scene of Act 1 
between the four Bohemians where the speeds change frequently. Yet in 
spite of the identical basic speeds the general impression in the Toscanini 
is of haste—drive if you prefer it—and in the Beecham of relaxed 


humour. It is not simply a question of Toscanini ignoring speed varia- 
tions. Often his rallentandos are extreme, but somehow: they-rarely give 
the normal feeling of relaxation. My suggestion is that this is due to 
Toscanini’s habit of producing a rallentando as it were in a geometrical 
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progression of increasing slowness. Most  rallentandos — certainly 
Beecham’s — are not so constant but ease the phrase of its close. In 
other words, it is more a question of rubato which distinguishes Beecham 
from Toscanini. Beecham’s Mozart—perhaps wrong in theory but so 
right in practice—invariably shows how his use of rubato accounts for 
the reputation he has as a moulder of exquisite phrasing. So with his. 
reading of Bohéme. At Fig. 10 in Act 1, for example, where the 6/8 
rhythm is resumed and the waiters enter to the astonished cries of 
‘Legna! Sigari! Bordd!’, Toscanini and Beecham take virtually identical 
speeds; but while Toscanini sounds stiff and almost unidiomatic, 
Beecham provides a sprung rhythm which exactly catches the right 
feeling of sprightliness. Unhappily it is in just this passage where 
Beecham’s Schaunard, John Reardon, gets badly left behind in the 
ensemble—a blemish which no doubt would have been corrected had 
there been more time for the recording. Reardon makes up for this 
with a superb Oxford pronunciation for his Englishman saying ‘Incomin- 
ciam!’ (an English accent is expressly ordered in the score but I have 
never heard so convincing an attempt as here). 

When Mimi first enters, Toscanini gives his singers (Albanese and 
Peerce) plenty of breathing space, it is true, but there is no relaxation 
and the flute trills and runs sound strangely matter-of-fact. Where at 
Figure 26 at the words ‘Si sente meglio’ the Andante Moderato should 
sound gentle, Toscanini is still unbending and much too exact in his 
measuring of the beat. There is nothing of the tentative feeling which 
Beecham so rightly finds in the music at this point. When at ‘Oh! sven- 
tata, sventata!’ the duet proper begins, Toscanini is much faster in the 
way one would expect, and though there is a fine sweep to the phrases 
this hardly makes up for the lack of delicacy. 

As I have said, in the two arias ‘Che gelida’ and ‘Si, mi chiamano’ 
Beecham’s speeds for the principal Grand Tunes are slower than Tos- 
canini’s—also than Erede’s (Decca) and Votto’s (Columbia)—so that all 
Bjérling’s and De los Angeles’s powers of breath control are needed for 
spanning over the phrases. It is in these two arias that the most sur- 
prising point of the Toscanini interpretation emerges. At the climax of 
each Toscanini suddenly lets himself go net only with extraordinary 
groans (even more impressive than Casals’s recorded examples) but in 
stringendi that one would normally associate with a flashy, give-it-all- 
you’ve-got interpretation. Beecham’s comparative restraint in not running 
away with the speed is not so immediately exciting, but the result is not 
only more tasteful—a word which can be legitimately used even of a 
Puccini climax—but is emotionally richer and more telling. 

If Toscanini’s use of stringendos here undermines an old myth (he 
indulges in equally surprising stringendos in his Filedio recording), another 
is shaken in his frequent flouting of dynamic marks. It may well be that 
the unbalanced recording is to blame (at some points the woodwind 
sounds at one’s elbow, the flute in ‘O soave fanciulla’ for example), but 
the gentler points rarely seem to have the true pianissimo which they 
need. The opening of Act 3, for instance, as well as being inordinately 
fast, does through absence of pianissimo lose the magical atmosphere which 
any lesser conductor can achieve from Puccini’s economical ingredients. 
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If I have concentrated on what I regard as Toscanini’s defects here, 
it is perhaps because I feel Beecham is even more inspired. Yet no one 
could miss the unparalleled drive with which Toscanini makes the over- 
all structure sound more tightly knit than usual. It would be interesting 
to know how the New York performances compared with those he gave 
earlier in his career—especially the unsuccessful premiére at Turin in 
1896. Some interesting evidence has been given—notably by Robert 
Marsh in Toscanini and the Art of Orchestral Performance—that over 
the years Toscanini’s performances got faster. Hard-driven as his New 
York Bohéme sounds, there is evidence that this may not have happened 
here. Generally in comparing the four L.P. versions that have been 
available here one finds that it is Erede on Decca who has even faster 
speeds than Toscanini—at the opening of both Acts 1 and 2 for example 
—and there are remarkable parallels between the Toscanini performance 
and that of Molajoli on dark-blue label Columbia 78s. Molajoli was 
conducting a Scala cast, towards the end of the Toscanini era at La 
Scala when his influence was obviously still very great. There is the 
same frenetic lack of relaxation in the opening scene for example, and 
though Molajoli is gentler with Mimi when she enters, he has the same 
unashamed stringendos in the two arias that I have noted with Toscanini. 

Erede’s performance on Decca, as I have said, often has fast speeds 
but is otherwise generally free from eccentricity. It is more dimly 
recorded by modern standards than the Beecham or the Votto, but even 
allowing for that it is a shade less full-blooded than its rivals. It is a 
remarkable point about the Beecham that restrained as it is in many 
ways, it yet has more panache (for example in Act 2) than the others, 
and the climax of Act 4 is unbearably moving—helped of course by 
De los Angeles. Votto’s is the most unashamedly full-blooded of all, 
with swirling strings (entrance of Mimi in Act 4), superb crescendos 
with exciting brass (notably the climax of the Act 3 quartet), and 
generally excellent discipline. There is one appalling interpretative blot. 
After the disappearance of Mimi and Rodolfo off-stage at the end of 
Act 3, the orchestra dims down to a long held soft chord on the horns, 
rounded off—by a stroke of genius—with the fortissimo dominant-tonic 
effect which punctuates the early part of the act. I have often thought 
that Puccini cribbed the idea of a fortissimo full-stop to a quiet coda 
from the night-watchman ending of Act 2 of Meistersinger, but Votto 
tries to improve on Puccini with the ugliest of swells on the horn chord 
before the final cadence. No doubt such a device can prevent an audience 
from clapping too soon, but it is quite unjustifiable on records. 

The Callas-Tebaldi-De los Angeles contrast is equally instructive. 
It is not surprising to find that although Tebaldi has the richest top 
register with a splendid opening out for the climax of ‘Si, mi chiamano 
Mimi’, she rarely gives any fresh insight into the music. By contrast, 
both De los Angeles and Callas live the part ; and with Callas that must 
have called for some concentration, her natural bent hardly being for the 
portrayal of the Little Woman. Callas’s interpretation is in effect not 
the little woman, melting and submissive, we normally have as Mimi— 
such a scaling would have been too much for her—but still a character 
entirely believable and in one important way more convincing than the 
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Allegri 
Renata Tebaldi as Mimi during the Puccini celebrations at Brescia in 
1950 on the 25th anniversary of the composer's death, with Biasini, 
Vernetti, Albertini and Marcenaro 


conventional interpretation. This Mimi at least, one imagines, could well 
be unfaithful to Rodolfo. Vocally this is one of Callas’s finest recorded 
performances. Though there are some of the usual sour notes and 
flapping wobbles, the concentration of the singing easily over-rides such 
considerations. There are countless examples of the way Callas can take 
a phrase and make it seem entirely new. I think of the change of tone- 
colour for ‘Ma quando vien lo sgelo’, in ‘Si, mi chiamano’, quickly 
opening out for the climax ; or again in the meeting with Marcello where 
the deliberate absence of vibrato underlines the pathos. 

Callas is undoubtedly the more vibrant personality, but De los 
Angeles is for me the more compelling Mimi. She is more coquettish— 
unashamedly the littke woman—but very much able to convey weight of 
feeling. Compare for example the interpretations of the climax ‘Si 
rinasce’ in Act 4. Vocally, again it is beauty of phrasing and a wide 
range of tone-colour that marks this out as a fine performance. With 
De los Angeles the tone-colour ranges are quite different, from the 
golden ‘Buon giorno, Marcello’ in Act 4—Callas by contrast makes this 
phrase almost skittish—to the leaden dullness of her entry in Act 3. 

If there is one moment in De los Angeles’s interpretation which 
I think transcends all other recorded performances I know, it is the 
passage towards the end of ‘O soave fanciulla’ where successively the 
dropping phrases “Vi stard vicina’, ‘Obbedisco, signor’ and ‘Io t’amo’ 
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have a melting intensity which I never fail to find breathtaking. De los 
Angeles gains from the slow speed Beecham sets, and from the great 
freedom he allows within that speed. It is a pity that she does not sound 
completely comfortable on the high top C which ends the act half a 
dozen bars later. There is certainly no question of a fading perdendoso, 
but then there. are remarkably few recorded performances where any 
perdendoso is attempted at all—among the four L.P. versions only 
Albanese attempts it—and on most 78 versions I know there is no 
attempt at even an off-stage effect. Obviously the 78 tradition was to 
belt out the top C, frequently the tenor joining the soprano, straight into 
the microphone or acoustic horn. 


When comparing an early edition of Bohéme (lent to me by the 
kindness of Messrs Ricordi, Puccini’s publishers) I found an interesting 
variant suggested for the end of this duet, by which the final ‘Amor!’ up 
to the held top C could be omitted entirely so that the final cadence 
would be left to the orchestra alone. Certainly it would more subtly 
convey the effect of the lovers going off—and some day it might be tried 
by a soprano uncomfortable on top, though it would need courage. The 
disappointment of any Italian audience at so bare-faced a get-out is 
terrifying to imagine. As I have not found the same variant in any 
edition published since 1898, I cannot imagine it was ever used. 


I rather suspect that not only did primitive recording methods 
prevent a true fading-out, but that in this instance at least the need for 
keeping within the length of a 78 side inhibited a really expansive per- 
formance such as De los Angeles’s and Bjérling’s. Of those I know the 
most relaxed is a rare version in 
German by Meta Seinemeyer and 
Tino Patiera (Parlophone E 10976) 
but even there after Seinemeyer’s 
beautifully poised ‘Io t’amo’—or 
rather ‘Ich liebe dich’—the orches- 
tra (under Weissmann) has to put 
in its reminiscence of ‘Che gelida’ 
in double-quick time to ensure that 
the side is not over-run. I have not 
heard Seinermneyer’s ‘Si, mi chia- 
mano’ or her Farewell, but if they 
are as fine as the duet, and for that 
matter her other records I have 
heard, they certainly deserve 
searching out. An L.P. collection 
of the finest Seinemeyer would be 
extremely welcome. 

One version that we have had 
on an L.P. reissue is Caruso’s with 
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Farrar (1912), never, I believe, issued on commercial 78s—and in some 
ways finer than the well-known Caruso-Melba version (1907). In spite of 
a rattle in the recording—the fault perhaps of the L.P. transfer?— 
Caruso’s voice sounds richer than five years earlier. Farrar does not have 
the uncanny power of placing her voice as Melba does so superbly in 
her high first entry and the final top C, but certainly she makes up for 
this with more sympathetic phrasing and feeling for the dramatic situa- 
tion. The beautifully lyrical Bori-McCormack version has also been 
reissued on L.P. but not in this country. McCormack’s opening is 
particularly fine. The Martinelli-Alda on DK 100 is tender and sensitive 
and one version, reputedly among the finest, which I very much hope to 
hear before long is the Hempel-Jadlowsker on Odeon 99941. 

Those in the complete 78 sets, Gigli-Albanese on H.M.V. red-label, 
Marini-Pampanini on dark-blue Columbia and the Georgini-Torri on 
H.M.V. plum-label, are all rather disappointing, lacking the atmosphere 
that a complete recording should have. One production point, though, on 
which they all agree is the crude ironic shouting just before the duet 
proper to the words from Rodolfo ‘Siamo in due’. Albanese, naturally 
enough, is much fresher and younger-sounding than she is in the Toscanini 
set, but already there is a tendency to shrillness and her ‘Io t’amo’ has a 
nasty slide down. Gigli, after a superbly expansive crescendo up to the 
return of the Grand Tune, then spoils it by sliding about on ‘Fremon 
nell’anima’. Vocally he is variable, as always, with the typical pouting 
slide up a third on the final note of ‘Che gelida’—so beguiling in his 
best-selling separate 78 (DB 1538) and here turned into the ugliest of 
sobs. Throughout the set Gigli sounds supremely master of the stage, and 
his vocal acting from the implied grace-note chuckle of his first phrase 
is most convincing. As for the H.M.V. plum-label set, I find Torri’s 
very nervous sounding Mimi quite intolerable, with her notes in ‘Si, mi 
chiamano’ alternately sharp and flat. Giorgini, too, with his pinched 
voice, sounds past it—almost ready to be pensioned off to the role of 
Emperor of China—though his thin tone suddenly leaves him for the 
climax of ‘O soave fanciulla’. It is a pity that he did not record it in his 
prime. The Columbia set, vocally so secure for its greater part, has some 
blemishes—notably a horribly sharp top C from Pampanini at the end 
of ‘O soave fanciulla’. Elsewhere, of course, she sings beautifully—her 
‘Farewell’ is delightful—and so does Marini, who after Gigli may sound 
edgy (with something of a Pertile sound), but who except in moments of 
extreme tension is always firm. 

It is impossible to do more than nibble at the immense array of 
‘Che gelidas’ that have been done in the last sixty years (more in 
W.E.R.M. and Bauer than I cared to count). It is surprising that Caruso 
did not do more than one version, and that by no means perfect—a good 
example of full-throated tenorizing, particularly in the big Grand Tune. 
He does, of course, like every other recorded tenor, take the optional 
top C, though there is the famous story that when he was auditioned by 
Puccini he claimed not to be able to manage it. Puccini is said to have 
excused him the top C with no compunction, pointing out how many 
tenors spoilt the rest by saving themselves for the one note. 

The Martinelli ‘Che gelida’ is rather disappointing from him, with 
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exaggerated portamentos at ‘riscaldar’ and elsewhere occasionally tight 
tone. McCormack is vocally one of the most satisfying, and so I feel is 
the famous Gigli already mentioned. Happily it has reappeared on a 45, 
and I hope that between them H.M.V. and R.C.A. will reissue many 
more of the Gigli discs from this comparatively early period, when his 
mannerisms—already noticeable the sob, the croon and the intrusive ‘h’ 
—were nevertheless not troublesome. ‘Che gelida’ anyway shows his 
golden tone at its most sumptuous and engaging. It is interesting to 
compare the pre-war Bjérling ‘Che gelida’ with the version in the 
Beecham ‘set. Fine as the recent one is, there is a younger, less edgy 
sound on the 78. 

Both Bonci’s 1905 Fonotipia version of ‘Che gelida’ and his 1910 
Fonotipia have been reissued since, the first on 78 in the Parlophone 
historical series and the latter on L.P. Scala 811. He also did an acoustic 
Columbia in 1912 that Jean de Reszke used in his lessons. Bonci made 
his Covent Garden début (1900) in Bohéme (with Melba), and on that 
occasion The Times said, ‘So well did he sing that his extremely diminu- 
tive stature was forgotten and the repetition of his charming song in the 
first act was insisted on’—an interesting reflection on operatic habits. 

Of all the versions of ‘Si, mi chiamano Mimi’, I am particularly fond 
of the Bori pre-electric, which is so much finer than her later electrical 
recording. There is a lightness here very much in character which yet 
manages to convey full emotion. Unfortunately I know this Bori pre- 
electric only on the L.P. re-issue (‘Golden Age of the Metropolitan’, 
inexplicably never issued here) and as with so many of the L.P. reissues, 
I am rather distrustful of the transfer. Both the early Muzio of 1912 
(made when she was only 23) and her 1935 Columbia have appeared on 
L.P. reissues representing both ends of her career. The earlier one does 
not show her at her full maturity—the voice is attractively light and 
fresh even though it does sharpen occasionally—but already the beauty 
was round the middle rather than the upper register. The 1935 perform- 
ance is much slower and more intense with greater weight and more 
confident portamenti. The sudden lightening on ‘Vivo sola, soletta’ gives 
just the contrast needed to create the full picture of Mimi. Of versions 
in English I must specially mention Joan Cross’s, which contains some 
beautifully sensitive singing. 

As to ‘Addio’, I shall only mention Melba’s last version, recorded 
electrically at her farewell Covent Garden performance. Remarkably 
little wear in the voice is revealed and her final ‘Addio’ carried on for 
a fantastic length is still superbly steady. The sweetness, too, comes over 
very well, which is more than one can say of the peculiarly horrible 
Willow Song on the reverse. The alternative coupling I prefer is her 
wonderful farewell speech at Covent Garden with its wildly cheered 
reference to old Austin, the stage-doorman, ‘who for forty years... .” 

The Gigli-De Luca version of ‘O Mimi, tu piu non torni’ has 
happily come out on the new R.C.A. Gigli L.P., and there are few 
versions to rival it, with Gigli’s tone at its most beautiful and De Luca 
wonderfully smooth throughout. The characterization, too, is beautifully 
spontaneous. I should like to compare it with the Gigli-Ruffo version, 
which I do not know. The McCormack-Sammarco version by contrast 
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is much more a set-piece, with Sammarco’s big, rather woolly-sounding 
voice contrasting almost too much with McCormack’s sharp-edged tone. 
It is fine singing, none the less. 

Of recordings of ‘Vecchia zimarra’, Pinza’s is quite outstanding, 
but the one which has achieved most notoriety is of course Caruso’s, 
made immediately after the incident in Philadelphia when Segurola 
suddenly lost his voice and Caruso improvized with his back to the 
audience. It was finally issued on DL 100 coupled with a spoken intro- 
duction by Frances Alda and Wally Butterworth, and proved to be 
hardly worth the vast price asked for it—a tasteful enough performance, 
but after all most tenors can manage a C below middle C and Caruso’s 
are not exactly ringing. The end of the opera produced on DB911 one 
of Bori’s very finest records, with Schipa very passionate and tender. 
Slezak and Kurz also made an interesting German version. 

Finally I must mention the Beecham recording of Act 4 made before 
the war with a Covent Garden cast including Miriam Licette (alias Lisa 
Perli), exquisite as Mimi, and Heddle Nash and John Brownlee singing 
splendidly in the opening scene—though with their clipped vowels still 
sounding a little too English and inhibited. Beecham himself has changed 
remarkably little. His reading of the score then with the L.P.O. is very 
close to his performance on L.P. On the 78 set the L.P.O. does not have 
quite the vivacity ot the R.C.A. Victor Orchestra in the first scene with 
its lively humour. One is perhaps influenced by the recording 
which though very good for 78—after the other complete 78 sets it 
sounds a miracle of clarity--cannot compare with the L.P. The 78 speeds 
are almost identically those Beecham chose in the L.P. performance. As 
I have suggested, the effect of recording a performance on 78 in four or 
five minute takes often seems to have had the effect of inducing speeds 
faster than normal. Here there is no question of that, which doubly 
confirms Beecham’s consistency in his interpretation. In an interview with 
Irving Kolodin published in The 
Gramophone for January 1957 he 
pointed out that in 1920 Puccini, 
when in London for the first 
Covent Garden performance of 
Trittico, took the opportunity of 
going through the score of Bohéme 
with him in detail and clearing up 
the question of speeds and unclear 
markings in the score. If in 
Beecham’s recorded Bohéme the 
result is not definitive—that would | 
be an impossibility with a score 
capable of such different interpre- 
tations—it must at least stand as a 
model for the future. 


Heddle Nash and Lisa Perli as 
Rodolfo and Mimi at Covent 
Garden, 1935 
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From the Author's collection 


Two cards from the ‘Beggar's Opera’ pack of 1730 


Operatic Playing Cards 
by William Penn 


It is not widely known, even among those who are both devotees of 
the opera and at the same time keen card-players, that these two subjects 
have ever been brought together. Yet playing cards have, from time to 
time, been produced with illustrations bearing upon many quite 
extraneous topics as well as being provided with the symbols for their 
use in play, and opera has frequently provided the material. 

The broadest classification under which such cards may be dealt 
with is that of educational playing cards,:and the first introduction of 
these may be dated as far back as the 15th century. Their wide manu- 
facture was no doubt stimulated among card-makers by the enactment 
in 1541 of a statute prohibiting ‘husbandmen, artificers, craftsmen, 
serving men, apprentices and labourers of all kinds’ from playing at 
‘cards, bowls, quoits and various other games out of Christmas’, during 
which brief period of freedom these diversions were only permitted ‘in 
their master’s houses or in their master’s presence’. The objects of this 
statute were to encourage the devotion of spare time to archery and to 
discourage the baneful practice of gambling. Masters, it would appear, 
did not need such protection from the temptation to waste time or to 
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gamble; while card-makers, it may reasonably be supposed, sought to 
promote the playing card by adding the elevating appeal of educational 
matter and cancelling out the odium attaching to the standard product. 
Evidence is lacking as to this project’s business success. 

The range of subjects introduced ranged comprehensively through 
the arts and sciences, and in due course extended far beyond the limits 
of the educational. Geography, history, royal genealogy, astronomy, 
mathematics, arithmetic, geometry, grammar, natural history, proverbs, 
music, war and military science, heraldry, political satire, religion, 
astrology, cartography and commemorative souvenirs all figure among 
the examples treasured in museums and private collections today. This 
cult of the non-standard playing card continues up to the present day, 
and during the last century the world of entertainment has contributed 
its quota of subjects. In several countries packs have been produced 
portraying actors and film stars. There are several which celebrate opera 
singers and operatic occasions. 

Foremost among issues of appeal to the opera lover must be placed 
the famous pack of John Gay's Beggar's Opera, made in 1730, two 
years after the first presentation of the opera at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre. Here is a series of 52 cards on each of which a miniature play- 
ing card is inset at the top left-hand corner, occupying about one-six- 
teenth of the whole area. On the remainder is set out the words and 
music of one or more verses from the songs, together with the names 
of the singers—-Macheath, Polly and the rest—printed from a finely- 
engraved copper plate. This, of course, means that before the days of 


Two Wagner cards from a 19th century German pack 
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Opposite: Four cards from a 19th century Viennese Tarok pack. Above: 
Four court cards from a 19th century pack showing famous singers in 
leading roles 
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Front and back of a card from a pack issued to commemorate the 
re-opening of the Vienna Staatsoper in 1955 


photo-engraving it was all drawn on the plate by hand, backwards. Not 
by any means an easy pack to play with, but so remarkable in other 
respects that one might expect more copies to have been preserved. 
Wagner's operas are beautifully illustrated on a German pack of the 
late 19th century. Not only do the twelve court cards portray twenty- 
four of the characters, but upon each of the aces are shown two scenes, 
one from Lohengrin and one from Tannhduser. The engraving is refined, 
the colours laid on through a paper stencil (p. 769). A Viennese pack of 
the same period, made for the game of Tarok with fifty-four cards, has 
operatic characters on the 22-card suit of Trumps—from L’Africaine, 
Les Huguenots, Lucrezia Borgia and Roméo et Juliette (p. 770). 
Another interesting 19th century issue represents operas by Weber, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini and several other composers, with portraits of 
singers in their leading roles. On the Queen of Hearts and the Knave of 
Clubs appear, respectively, Mme Pischer-Achten as Alice in Robert le 
Diable and Schmezer as Tamino in The Magic Flute (p. 771): Above 
them are shown two Queens from a rather similar pack. Madame 
Brocard as Alicia in Jane Shore and Mlle Grassari as Amazili in 
Spontini’s Fernando Cortez. The language of these two packs is French, 
but from the manner of their production they are more likely to be 
German, where many such specialized packs were produced for export. 
Evidence that the subject of opera is not being entirely overlooked 
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by modern makers of playing cards is offered by the production in 
Vienna of a pack which commemorated the re-opening of the Vienna 
Staatsoper in 1955. The court cards feature the portraits of European 
royalties, but the backs of the cards bear a coloured picture of the 
re-opened Opera House (p. 772). 

The enjoyment of card-playing has for many centuries been almost 
universal, but it would seem at the present time to be declining, at any 
rate in this country. Makers are, nevertheless, still devoting considerable 
thought to the production of non-standard packs, and it may well be 
that some among them will visualize the promising possibilities of new 
issues on operatic subjects. 





Alfred Piccaver 


February 5, 1884 — September 23, 1958 
An Appreciation by Nigel Leigh-Pemberton 


To the people of Vienna the death of Alfred Piccaver was a double 
blow. It was first and foremost a personal loss, because he was one of those 
artists whose public always felt that they knew him and loved him as a man, 
even if their only contact with him had been over the footlights. And secondly 
it was the end of a chapter, for of all the immortal figures of the ‘good old 
days’ of the Vienna Opera, he was the only one who was still amongst his 
loyal public. Slezak, Mayr, Schumann had all long since breathed their last; 
Lehmann and Jeritza had for years made their homes on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Only Piccaver was still in Vienna. 

His background was peculiarly cosmopolitan, as he was born in Lin- * 
colnshire, brought up in America, and for the thirty years of his active 
career, resident in Austria. In fact his embarking upon a European career 
at all was purely coincidental, because the Director of the Prague Opera 
happened to hear him singing for his own amusement during a holiday trip 
at the age of twenty-three, and promptly offered him a student’s contract. 
After six months’ study with Mo. Rosario in Italy, and an ever-increasing 
number of leading roles in Prague, he made his first appearance at the 
Vienna Opera in 1910 as the Duke in Rigoletto, which resulted in his being 
engaged there as one of the principal lyric tenors in 1912. From then until 
1937 (with a break in 1932) he remained a permanent member of the Vienna 
Opera, and was one of thd last singers to be honoured with the title of ‘Royal 
and Imperial Kammersanger’ by the Emperor. In 1937 the presence of 
German aeroplanes over Vienna prompted him to return to England, where 
he lived and taught for the next eighteen years. In 1955 he was invited back 
to Vienna as a Guest of Honour for the re-opening of the Staatsoper, and 
such was his pleasure at finding himself once more on the scene of his 
innumerable triumphs that he never returned to England. 

As an artist his most striking quality was the smooth and lustrous rich- 
ness of his voice, which was once described as being like a warm cloak 
which the listener could wrap around himself. Despite great vocal power, he 
was famous not for the dramatic use of mighty top notes, but for the 
velvety smoothness of his /egato, and the expansive phrasing which seemed 
to come instinctively to him in the lyric roles of the French and Italian 
repertory. The aria which is still regarded above all others in Vienna as 
essentially his is the ‘Dream Song’ from Manon, in which his whispered 
confidences to Manon floated on the wings of a golden mezza voce to the 
furthest corners of the auditorium. 

He is chiefly looked back on now as Vienna's outstanding Puccini tenor, 
and Puccini testified to his own opinions of his worth, when he presented 
Piccaver with a photograph inscribed ‘Al mio grande Rodolpho’. Other operas 
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amongst his vast and versatile repertory which he particularly enjoyed sing- 
ing were Roméo (Gounod) and Lucia with Selma Kurz, for whom he had the 
deepest admiration, Ballo, Carmen, Martha, L’A fricaine and Andrea Chénier. 
His two most regular partners were Lehmann, who in her memoires describes 
his voice as her favourite of all that she heard, and the temperamental 
Maria Jeritza, with whom, before the eyes of an enraptured and unsuspecting 
public, he fought many a wily battle on stage. But the partner who made the 
deepest impression on him was Claudia Muzio, with whom he sang in Tosca 
in Chicago in 1932. 

One of the secrets of the adoration with which the Viennese regarded 
him was that he was far more than just a tenor: he was also a man. In a 
recent magazine article he was selected as Vienna’s ‘Most glamorous figure’ 
for the second decade of the century; and during the last days of the old 
‘Gay Vienna’ he made a point of enjoying life instead of allowing himself 
to become enslaved by his voice. He had a streak of what the Austrians 
call Gemiitlichkeit, and what the more cynical English tend to call laziness, 
which was one of the reasons why he took so little trouble to increase his 
own fame abroad—he was comfortable in Vienna, so why spoil his leisure 
with endless tours? This was one reason why he sang only one season at 
Covent Garden, another being that he found the appreciation of London’s 
small minority of opera-lovers no substitute for the public affection which 
a great singer enjoys in Vienna. It was certainly not lack of success, be- 
cause the English critics were most lavish in their praise. 

When he decided to leave the stage in 1937 he did so for good, and 
made a point of living completely withdrawn from the doings of the operatic 
world. In his own words, he felt that ‘when a singer can’t sing any more he 
should shut up’; and that was that. However, he kept up his interest in singing 
by taking numerous pupils, and indeed until the age of 73, when he first 
became ill, he could still most effectively demonstrate his method; naturally 
without the volume in his voice, but with much of the magical quality and 
all the old personality still there. It was 
sometimes hard to visualize in this 
courteous old gentleman the fiery 
Don José of thirty years ago, but 
when he sang a phrase or two to 
show a pupil what he wanted, the 
Piccaver temperament would flash 
back into his eyes, and for few 
moments the years would fall away. 

He was indeed an exceptionally 
lovable man, with a deeply endearing 
and completely unique conversational 
style, consisting of a totally uncon- 
scious mixture of English and Ger- 
man, both softened by the remnants 
of his American drawl; and many a 
new pupil has been puzzled by such 
instructions as ‘Your voice will never 
carry if you keep your Mund tight 
zu’. His greatest interest in his later 
years was his garden, and when he 
returned to Vienna and lived in a 
flat, his sitting room gradually began 
to look more and more like a green- 
house, while he apologetically ex- 
plained that he had been unable to 
walk past the flower shop without 
buying ‘this hiibsche little Blume’. 


Alfred Piccaver as the Duke in 
‘Rigoletto’ 











The greatest possible tribute to Piccaver’s popularity was the scene at 
the State Funeral on September 27. His coffin was carried in procession from 
the Protestant Church to the Opera House, preceded by huge quantities of 
flowers, from his family, the Austrian government, the personnel of the 
Opera, Lotte Lehmann, Karajan, and his countless friends and admirers. 
Before the Opera a laurel-framed catafalque had been prepared, and there 
on the Ring many thousands of people stood in the wind and rain while 
a director of the Opera and a prominent member of the cabinet paid tribute 
to the great singer in sincere and moving speeches. When they were over 
the Vienna Philharmonic played the second movement of the Eroica Sym- 
phony, and despite the distant hooting of motor horns and the furious 
flapping of the great black flags draped on the Opera’s fagade, one could 
almost feel the silence of the huge crowd. Any foreign visitor happening to 
pass by might well have presumed that this must be the funeral of some great 
soldier or statesman. But it was simply the people of Vienna saying goodbye 
to Alfred Piccaver. 


A Note on Piccaver’s Recordings 

Of the many operatic recordings of Alfred Piccaver, only a few ever 
reached the English catalogues, and with these great care should be taken, 
because his first electric series was recorded at 81 r.p.m. and the voice 
sounds very dull and heavy if played at 78. As a small selection to show off 
his finest qualities, I would recommend the following Acoustics: Don 
Sebastiano—Deserto in terra’; Manon Lescaut—Donna non vidi mai’ and 
‘Ah! Manon’ (both Odeon); Madama Butterfly—‘Addio fiorito asil’ and 
Pagliacci—No! Pagliaccio non son’; Rigoletto—Ella mi fu rapita’ (Deutsche 
Grammophon series with Piccaver’s picture on label); Fedora ‘Amor ti vieta’ 
(Brunswick); and the three following electrical recordings: Verdi Requiem— 
‘Ingemisco’ (Polydor/DGG); Tosca—Recondita Armonia’ and ‘E lucevan le 
stelle (Polydor); Kashmiri Love Song and For You Alone (Polydor/ Decca). 

But naturally to select half a dozen recordings from the hundreds that 
he made must remain largely a matter of personal taste. N. L.-P. 


Obituary 


Adolf Spivakosky, teacher of singing, died in Melbourne last August. He 
was born in Odessa in 1891. Forced for health reasons to abandon a singing 
career himself, he turned to teaching. He established himself in Australia in 
1934 and among his pupils are Sylvia Fisher and Glenda Raymond. 

Cari Giinther, tenor of the Hamburg Opera, died on September 9; he was 
72. From 1912 until 1936 he was leading lyric-dramatic .tenor at Hamburg. 
Among his best roles were Calaf, Des Grieux, Alfredo and Don José 

Willy Duvoisin. Intendant of the Theater am Girtnerplatz, died in Munich 
on September 8, following a motor accident; he was 46. 

Erich Frohwein, producer and basso-buffo of the Berne Stadttheater, died 
on August 4; he was 57. 

Bert Rohrbach, baritone of the Stidtische Biihnen, Bremerhaven, died on 
August 23; he was 46. He previously was a member of the Karlsruhe company. 

Adolf Permann, baritone and singing teacher, died recently in Hanover; 
he was 71. He sang at Klagenfurt, Bremen, Graz, Frankfurt and Freiburg; and 
was well-known for his interpretations of Wotan, Boris, Iago and Telramund. 

Rudolf Bockelmann, the famous German bass-baritone, died in Dresden 
on October 10: he was 66. Born near Luneburg, he studied under Oskar 
Lassner at Leipzig, where he made his début as the Herald in Lohengrin in 
1921. In 1926 he became the leading baritone at Hamburg, and from 1929 was a 
member of the Berlin Staatsoper. He sang regularly at Bayreuth from 1933 to 
1942, and was also heard often at Covent Garden between 1929 to 1938, where 
his Sachs and Wotan were especially admired. After the war he made a few 
appearances at Hamburg as Kurwenal and Aeneas, at Krefeld as Alfio and 
Tonio, and at Bielefeld, where he celebrated his 200th performance as Hans 
Sachs in 1955. He devoted most of his time since the war to teaching. 
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Christmas Competition, Part 1 


The Editors of OPERA wish all readers a Happy Christmas, and invite 
them to enter for this year’s Christmas competition, which is in two parts. 
Part one appears this month, and part two will be published in the 
January issue. 

Photographs 1-4 are four Violettas—who are they? Photographs 5-15 
are ten singers in different roles; who are the singers and in what roles 
are they depicted? Photographs 15-17 are three Parsifals—who are they? 
And photographs 18-20 are three more singers in different roles. 

All artists depicted, with the exception of numbers 8 and 14, have 
sung in opera in Great Britain, seven since the end of the war. 

Please do Nor send any entries until Part 2 of the Competition 


appears next month. 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The revival of Turandot on December 18 will have Amy 
Shuard in the title role, Marie Collier as Lid and Covent Garden’s new Dutch 
tenor, Hans Kaart, as Calaf; John Pritchard will conduct. During the latter 
part of the month Edith Lang and Irene Dalis will take over the roies of Aida 
and Radames from Shuard and Resnik; and in January a new Radames will 
be heard in Umberto Borsd and a new Amneris, Mimi Aarden. These perform- 
ances will be conducted by Edward Downes, who will also take over the 
Rosenkavalier performances after Kempe’s departure, when Una Hale will 
succeed Claire Watson as the Marschallin. On January 9, The Magic Flute 
will be revived, conducted by Peter Maag, making his Covent Garden début, 
as will Erika Kéth as Queen of Night; the rest of the cast is familiar, with 
Elsie Morison, John Lanigan, Geraint Evans and David Kelly as Pamina, 
Tamino, Papageno and Sarastro. Sean Jurinac will sing her first Butterfly 
on January 13 and the conductor will be Bryan Balkwill. At the end of 
January Helga Pilarczyk will make her Covent Garden début as Salome, and 
then in February comes the new production of Lucia di Lammermoor, which 
will be sung in Italian, with Joan Sutherland in the title role. The conductor 
will be Tullio Serafin, making his first Covent Garden apvearance since 1931. 


Intimate Opera Company, under the musical and artistic direction of 
Antony Hopkins, opened its twenty-eighth season at the Devon Festival with 
a programme that included Geoffrey Dunn’s arrangement of Bach’s Love in a 
Coffee Cup, Storace’s Bal Masqué, and the first performance in England of 
Offenbach’s The Lottery, in a translation by Winifred Radford. The company 
is due to embark on a long tour of Great Britain, and in the spring of next 
year Antony Hopkins’s Hands Across the Sea, with libretto by Gordon Snell, 
will receive its first performance. Joseph Horovitz is assistant musical director, 
and the singers are Anne Dowdall, Julia Shelley, Stephen Manton, Duncan 
Robertson, Eric Shilling, Gwyn Griffiths and Leyland White. A tour of 
America is being arranged for the 1960-61 season. 


Welsh National Opera gave a two weeks season in Cardiff between 
September 29 and October 11. The season opened with a new production of 
Die Fiedermaus by Powell Lloyd, conductor Warwick Braithwaite, with 
Patricia Bartlett, Margaret Nisbett, Tano Ferendinos, Kevin Miller and 
William Dickie. This was followed by Madama Butterfly (Joan Hammond, 
Robert Thomas, Bruce Dargavel, conductor Braithwaite); La Traviata (Victoria 
Elliott, Ferendinos, Bryan Drake, conductor Braithwaite); // Trovatore (Joyce 
Barker, Margreta Elkins, Paul Asciak, Peter Glossop, conductor Charles 
Groves); Mefistofele (Anne Edwards, Barker, John Carolan, Raimund Herinckx, 
conductor Braithwaite), Cavalleria Rusticana (Zoe Cresswell Thomas, John 
Hauxvell, conductor Ivor John); Pagliacci (Patricia Baird, Asciak, Dickie, 
conductor Braithwaite); / Lombardi (Cresswell, Asciak, Drake, conductor 
Groves); and Nabucco (Baird, Ferendinos, Dickie, Hervey Alan, conductor 
Groves), 


AMERICA 


New York. Rudolf Bing has announced the names of nine new singers 
who will join the Metropolitan for the 1950-9 season. These are Erika Ké6th, 
season’s absence are Brian Sullivan, Tito Gobbi and Hermann Uhde, and 
Morell, William Olivis, Dimiter Uzunov and Karl Doench. Returning after a 
season’s absence are Brian Sullivan, Tito Gobbi and Hermann Uhde; and 
Bruno Walter, who will conduct two performances of the Verdi Requiem. 
Three singers listed on the roster have been given a season’s leave of absence 
—Nadine Conner, Patrice Munsel and Ramon Vinay. 

New York, Carnegie Hall. Pizzetti’s L’ Assassinio nella Cattedrale received 
its American premiére in a full scale production, not a concert performance, 
at Carnegie Hall on September 18. The role of Thomas a Becket was sung by 
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its creator, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, and the cast included Hugh Thompson, 
Philip Maero, Giulio Gari, Calvin Marsh and Margaret Mayer. The Symphony 
of the Air was conducted by Laszlo Halasz, and the producer was Richard 
Baldridge. 

Chicago. The Lyric Opera departed from the traditional opening with a 
grand opera, and began its fifth season in the Opera House with a revival ot 
Falstaff, with Tito Gobbi and Renata Tebaldi on stage, and Tullio Serafin in 
the pit. The veteran maestro was given a rousing welcome as he entered. 

Gobbi gave the finest characterization of Falstaff I have witnessed since 
hearing Victor Maurel — creator of the role and I am not forgetting 
Scotti. He played the rollicking, roisterous heavyweight to the hilt, while never 
allowing his legitimate title, Sir John, to be doubted. A large share of success 
was reserved for Cornell MacNeil, possessor of a magnificent baritone, who 
imbued the role of Ford with vigour both as to voice and action. Alvinio 
Misciano used his pleasant voice well as the young Fenton, and Mario Caruso, 
a valuable tenor on the Lyric roster, was in his element as Dr Caius — a little 
gem of clever comedy. On the distaff side, Renata Tebaldi, as Mistress Ford, 
remained the luminous star, giving to the part grandeur of voice and manner, 
and a stage technique that should have been emulated by Anna Moffo 
(Nanetta), who despite unusual vocal gifts has a tendency to overact. Anna- 
maria Canali, as Mistress Page, showed herself a dramatic and rich-voiced 
singer; while Giulietta Simionato gave character and expressive vocalism to 
the part of Mistress Quickly, 

Tullio Serafin’s authoritative, dedicated reading of the score again proved 
him a giant among opera conductors. Words of praise are also due Carlo 
Piccinato, whose staging indicated the authentic hand, and to the choreog- 
rapher, Ruth Page, for the added atmospheric effects in the Windsor Park 
scene by part of her corps de ballet. 





Giulietta Simionato, Renata Tebaldi, Tito Gobbi, and Annamaria Canali 
in ‘Falstaff at the opening performance of the Chicago Lyric Opera’s 
fifth season 





Paul Hansen 

















The season’s second production, Madama Butterfly, was made memorable 
by two stars — Renata Tebaldi, assuming the role of Cio-Cio-San for the first 
time in this country (and one of the few times anywhere), and Kyril Kondra- 
shin, who was making his American début in the opera pit. The combined 
performances of these artists called to mind productions of Butterfly with 
Geraldine Farrar and with Toscanini or Polacco conducting, Tebaldi made the 
tragic role a creation all her own, using her glorious voice superbly, and giving 
one of the most poignantly moving portrayals within memory. Kondrashin 
conducted the Puccini melodrama with verve, poetic insight and dramatic 
accent, Giuseppe di Stefano, a surprisingly disappointing Pinkerton, took too 
long to warm up his glorious voice and heart — and we had to wait until 
the final scene to hear him at his best. Cornell MacNeil, who is making a 
niche all his own among young American baritones, was vocally imposing as 
the Consul, and needed only more of the warmth and mien the role requires 
to make his performance a distinguished one. Annamaria Canali acted the 
role of Suzuki well, though she strode with a gait hardly associated with the 
land of Nippon, and her voice lacked the warm quality to express the full 
tender devotion of Butterfly’s faithful servant 

Turandot, rarely given here, came as a novelty to many of the audience. 
and its reception by both old and new habitués took the form of a triumph 
as well it might, with a star cast under Serafin’s vital, masterful baton, Birgit 
Nilsson, in the title role, flung out one high C after another with ease and 
amplitude, while vesting the character with the total indifference toward 
humanity and the hauteur of the true daughter of an Emperor. She found in 
Giuseppe di Stefano a foil of vocal splendour and noble mien. Fortunately, 
the two heroes of the night had yet to vie for first honours with Anna 
Moffo, who rose to stardom in her portrayal of Lit. She sang the part of the 
slave girl with such persuasive tenderness and dramatic accent as to grip the 
heart of the listener, and win her a personal success that stood out as a cameo 
among settings of larger dimension. Others of the cast were William Wilder- 
man, noble in voice and action as Timur, and Richard Torigi, Mariano Caruso 
and Luigi Vellucci, forming as Ping, Pang and Pong a triumvirate of accom- 
plished singers and comedians. The staging by Vladimir Rosing and the chorus 
of fresh voices, well trained by Michael Lepore, were other factors that con- 
tributed in making this production one of the Lyric’s finest achievements. 

René Devries 

San Francisco. The San Francisco Opera Company had five new pro- 
ductions to offer during its six-week season this year, and so it opened— 
bang—with one of them. This was Cherubini’s Medea, which, according to 
all available records, had not previously been staged in the United States 
in the 161 years since it was composed. 

Medea has been given in concert form in this country, however, and 
that is why the Opera Company produced it. Two or three years ago Eileen 
Farrell made an enormous hit singing the concert version in New York. 
and she was the person around whom the San Francisco stage version was 
organised. The size, richness, and tireless power of her singing were in- 
credible, as vocalism, and immensely rewarding in their musical results. The 
score constantly invites comparison with Gluck, Beethoven, and the Mozart 
of Donna Anna’s arias. It is a broadly sealed and noble work, and its long 
neglect can be explained only on the ground that singers like Farrell do 
not appear too often. She had magnificent support from Richard Lewis as 
Jason, Sylvia Stahlman as Glauce, Claramae Turner as Neris, and Giuseppe 
Modesti as Creon. Jean Fournet made his American début as conductor, and 
his understanding of the French classic style had much to do with the 
opera’s success. It was staged with simple, effective monumentality by 
Waldemar Johansen, who this year joined the staff of the San Francisco 
Opera Company in the newly created post of art director. 

The second new production of the season did not originate here, at 
least in its staging. It was Verdi's Don Carlos, added to the repertoire of the 
San Francisco Opera Company in settings and costumes designed by Richard 
Fletcher for the Lyric Opera of Chicago. This was the first fruit of a re- 
cently devised exchange arrangement whereby the major American opera 
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Opera at San Francisco 





Bill Cogan 


Above: ‘Don Carlos’, with Irene Dalis as Eboli, Frank Guarrera as 
Rodrigo and Leyla Gencer as Elizabeth de Valois. Below: Cherubini's 
‘Medea’, with Richard Lewis as Jason 





Claramae Turner as Azucena and 
Jussi Bjérling as Manrico in ‘Il 
Trovatore’ at San Francisco 


companies may draw upon each 
other’s. physical resources; in return 
for Don Carlos, Chicago had the San 
Francisco sets and costumes for 
Turandot. The Don Carlos settings 
were properly regal, but also properly 
keyed to the sombre biack of Spanish 
court dress at the time of Philip II. 
The cast had great glamour, power, 
and style, thanks to Giorgio Tozzi, 
who sang King Philip, Irene Dalis 
as Princess Eboli, Piero Miranda 
Ferraro as Don Carlos, Frank 
Guarrera as Rodrigo, and Leyla 
Gencer as Elizabeth. Georges Sebas- 
tian conducted a superlatively rich 
and dramatic performance. 
The third new production was 
La Bohéme, restaged in honour of 
the Puccini centenary, with new sets 
by George Jenkins. These, I thought, 
were only partially successful. The 
opera’s realistic tradition prevents the 
exercise of the kind of fantasy which 
has distinguished Jenkins’ local sets 
for Cosi fan tutte and Ariadne auf Bill Cogan 
Naxos. The cast, except for Lisa della Casa (Mimi), was not remarkable for 
brilliant singing or convincing characterization. Miss Della Casa, however, 
was completely credible and wonderfully musical in this, her first appearance 
in San Francisco. 
Interspersed between new productions in the early part of the season were 
a mediocre Barber of Seville; an excellent Rigoletto starring Robert Weede, 
Miss Gencer, and Gianni Raimondi, Fournet conducting; and a truly mag- 
nificent // Trovatore with Leontyne Price, Jussi Bjérling, Miss Turner, and 
Louis Quilico, Sebastian directing. Alfred Frankenstein 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires, The local premiére (not the world premiére as inadvertently 
stated in the July OPERA) of Castro’s La Zapatera Prodigiosa, took place at 
the Teatro Colon at the end of August. The work contains long passages of 
dialogue; such vocal music as it does possess was adequately dealt with by 
Pilar Lorengar and Manuel Ausensi, The revival of Meistersinger was con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Leitner, with Paul Schéffler giving a magnificent per- 
formance as Sachs. Hans Hopf had some good moments as Waither, Murray 
Dickie was a satisfactory David, Otto von Rohr a good Pogner, Kari Doench 
an excellent Beckmesser and Gré Brouwenstijn a good Eva. Otto Erhardt was 
the producer; and once again the chorus sang in Italian! J. P. Cebreiro 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney. Karl Rankl’s appointment as musical director of the Elizabethan 
Trust Opera Company has been an important step towards the consolidation 
of National Opera in Australia. Now in its third season, the Company has 
urgently required a musician of Mr Rankl’s reputation and authority to 
direct and control its artistic activities. Arrangements for the 1958 season 
were in a well advanced stage when he arrived in Australia only three 
months before the opening performance of the season, and consequently Mr 
Rankl will only take full charge of the Company's management when the 
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present Australia-wide tour is concluded in November. This year he had 
to devote all his time to the musical presentation of four new productions, 
two of which, Peter Grimes and Fidelio, were staged for the first time by 
an Australian opera company. Carmen and Lohengrin made up the rest of 
the repertory, together with a sparkling performance of The Barber of Seville, 
under the resourceful direction of the Australian conductor Eric Clapham. 

A great number of singers well known to London audiences had joined 
the Company for the season. Sylvia Fisher, vocally not at her best as Ellen 
Orford, seemed to have regained mastery over her voice as Leonore later in 
the season. Constance Shacklock, the only non-Australian member of the 
whole cast, dominated with her flexible contralto an otherwise rather un- 
exciting performance of Carmen and contributed a powerful Ortrud in 
Lohengrin. Rosina Raisbeck displayed her dramatic and attractive soprano 
to best advantage in guest appearances as Ortrud and Leonore. One of the 
most impressive performances came from Ronald Dowd as Peter Grimes. 
In better voice than ever, his characterization stood out for its depth of 
conviction and poignant realism. Mr. Dowd’s Lohengrin, for the most part 
lyrically conceived, but invested with some fine ringing headnotes in the 
Grail Narration, was an equally satisfying achievement. Raymond Nilsson, 
as Don José, acted convincingly but his voice lacked lustre and colour. 
Robert Simmons gave a reasonable performance as Figaro in Barber. His 
Escamillo, however, was a great disappointment. 

Of the local singers, Neil Easton deserved high praise for his rich and 
strong singing as Captain Balstrode and Telramund. Other singers with great 
taient and personality were Alan Light (Basilio, Pizarro), Raymond 
MacDonald (Florestan), Neil Warren-Smith (Bartolo, King Henry, Rocco), 
Donald Smith (Almaviva), Madge Stephens (Marcellina) and Rosalind Keene 
(Rosina). Elizabeth West, who sang Elsa with a pure, well focussed voice, 
needs to improve her acting considerably before other leading roles can be 
assigned to her 


‘Fidelio’ at Sydney, with Gregory Dempsey (Jacquino), Sylvia Fisher 
(Leonore), Madge Stephens (Marzelline) and Neil Warren-Smith (Rocco) 





Helmut Newton 








Karl Rankl’s warm and dignified interpretation of the scores was exem- 
plary in dynamics and tempi. The confidence-inspiring ease of his conducting 
invariably procured performances of a high musical standard. Stefan Haag 
scored another unqualified success with his original and unorthodox setting 
of Fidelio. He staged the whole opera on four sloping planes converging 
to a central platform and obtained some striking effects with imaginative use 
of lighting and cleverly directed group movements. Peter Grimes was efficiently 
and sensitively produced by Robin Lovejoy. Wolfgang Wagner 


AUSTRIA 


The Don Carlos performance was beautifully conductd by Erede and 
dominated by Simionato’s Eboli and Jurinac’s Elizabeth. Zampieri gave his 
best performance in Vienna in the title role and Bastianini (who had made a 
successful début in Rigoletto) was an instant success with the Viennese, who 
love his beautiful timbre and bel canto technique. Karajan conducted two 
Falstaff performances—his finest hours this September. Each time when he 
unveils this masterpiece of masterpieces new lights shine up in the magnficent 
score and one discovers new beauty. This was his best Falstaff (the second) 
and ii had the airy atmosphere about it of a beautiful impressionist painting. 
Tito Gobbi was in great form; he had humour, dignity, brio; truly a, three- 
dimensional performance. Wachter added another interesting part (Ford) to 
his fast-growing repertory. Schwarzkopf was a brilliant Alice—charming, 
beautiful and vocaliy impeccable. The inimitable Simionato (her ‘Reverenza’ 
alone is worth the price of the ticket), Canali, Beltrami, Alva, Svartaro and 
that funny pair of clowns, Petri and Ercolani, completed the cast. All this 
and the Philharmoniker: a great evening. 

Bohm, who appears much too seldom (and with not enough Strauss), 
conducted Salome (which I didn’t hear) and two performances of Cosi, 
with the cast of the last Salzburg production slightly changed (Schwarzkopf, 
Ludwig, Sciutti, Alva, Kunz, Borriello). Again Schwarzkopf gave an astonish- 
ing demonstration of her vocal virtuosity and her uninhibited charm. In fact, 
the whole cast was absolutely first-rate, though I prefer Schéffler’s sardonic, 
old-Goethe-like performance as Don Alfonso. This is a beautifully staged, 
perfectly integrated performance. If they would eliminate the cuts, all would 
be fine. Since we have to listen through some pretty dreadful lengths in 
Walkiire and Siegfried (which, local custom says, must never be cut) why 
do we have to accept any cuts in Mozart’s wonderful music? 

The season’s first premiére was a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera 
with sumptuous sets and costumes by Ita Maximowna, who earned special 
applause for a last act which makes use of the enormous depth of the stage. 
Josef Gielen’s staging was conventional, which cannot be said of Mitropoulos’ 
conducting. Mr Mitropoulos is a fascinating conductor but he takes dynamic 
liberties with the score, loves dramatic accents, and often sacrifices Verdi's 
melodic flow for the sake of effect. This was a nervous, super-charged job 
which didn’t always help the singers. Di Stefano strained his high notes but 
on the whole gave a beautiful, moving performance. Miss Nilsson sang 
exquisitely—she always does—but was a glacial Amelia despite her vocal 
artistry. Bastianini could have been more effective if he’d held back a little 
less; he tried to give a demonstration of bel canto and thus missed some of 
the fire. K6th was not at her best as Oscar. Simionato was a great Ulrica, 
a singing actress with a powerful personality. Pantscheff, Foster, Weber, 
Schweiger and Equiluz sang the small parts. 

A few hours before the premiére of Ballo, in which he had often delighted 
Viennese audiences, Alfred Piccaver, one of the great tenors of the past 
generation, died in Vienna. Viktor Madin, who sang one of the Flanders 
deputies in Don Carlos the other night, and who is 82, recently celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary with the opera house; actually he was engaged in 1903 
by Gustav Mahler. The Staatsoper’s new programmes—the formula was 
developed by Christl Schénfeldt—are an interesting departure from the custo- 
mary collection of musicological articles, giving lively information on the 
opera, the cast and the background of each performance. Joseph Wechsberg 
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Graz. The first new production of the season was Die Walkure with 
Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Gertraude Hopf, Margot Kobeck, Robert Charlebois, 
Otto Wiener and Soger Etteners, Maximilian Kojetinsky was the conductor 
and André Diehl the producer. 


BELGIUM 

Antwerp. The Royal Flemish Opera now under the direction of the 
soprano Mina Bolotine, opened its season at the end of October with a new 
production of Turandot in which the title role was sung by Maria Dolores 
and Calaf by Louis Alberty. Luigi Martelli was the conductor and Edward 
Deleu the producer. During the season there will be new productions of the 
Trittico, Manon Lescaut, The Medium, The Telephone, Bluebeard’s Castle, 
Norma, Tristan und Isolde, and a Flemish work, Francesca, by August de 
Boeck; the large repertory includes eighteen more operas and four operettas. 

Ghent. The Royal Opera, under the Direction of Constant Meillander, 
began its new season with a revival of La Forza del Destino. The first new 
production was La Fanciulla del West, its first local performance, in honour 
of the Puccini centenary. Other new productions will include Les Dialogues 
des Carmélites with Lucienne Delvaux, Huberte Vecray, Geri Bruninx, Marian 
Balhant and Lia Rottier in the leading roles (first performance in Belgium), 
conductor Robert Ledeni, producer, Karel Locufier; La Gioconda (first per- 
formance in French at Ghent); Le Bon Roi Dagobert (Marcel-Samuel 
Rousseau) with Pierre Fleta in the title role; Pagliacci and Abigail (Di Vito- 
Delvaux). Other artists to be heard during the season include Rita Gorr, 
Janette Vivalda, Gilbert Dubuc, Siemen Jongsma, Antonio Nardelli. 


CANADA 

British Columbia. The University Summer School of Opera gave the 
world premiére of Walter Kaufmann’s Sganarelle (based on Moliére’s Le 
Medecin Malgré Lui) on August 28. This was given in a triple bill with 
Offenbach’s Lantern Marriage and Vaughan Williams’s Riders to the Sea. 
George Schick was the musical director and Robert Gill the producer. 


The world premiére of Walter Kaufman's ‘Sganarelle’ at the University 
of British Columbia 





FRANCE 


Bordeaux. The opening performances of the season at the Grand Théatre 
included Otello with Ramon Vinay, // Barbiere di Siviglia with Adrienne 
Miglietti, Willi Clément, Huc-Santana, Armide (Lully) with Simone Couderc, 
Monica Sinclair, Ernst Haefliger and Paul Cabanel. 


Nice. The season is due to open on December 18 with Ramon Vinay in 
Otello. There will be performances of Fidelio with Gré Brouwenstijn, Ludwig 
Suthaus, Gustav Neidlinger, conductor Leopold Ludwig; L’Aiglon with Geori 
Boué, Roger Bourdin and Huc Santana, Hérodiade, Werther, Mignon, and 
several other works. 


Paris. The curtain went up on L’Atlantide at the Opéra on October 10 — 
S months, 27 days and 35 minutes late, It did not prove to have been worth 
waiting for. Henri Tomasi’s work, with a Francis Didelot libretto based on 
the Pierre Benoit adventure novel which was one of the great French besi 
sellers in the 20’s, was to have been unveiled in December 1957, when the lengthy 
strikes in the national theatres intervened. At the beginning of October, a few 
days before the scheduled premiére, a huge back-stage wrangle broke loose — 
Ludmila Tcherina, who was to dance the role of Antinea (ageless beauty in 
this peculiar opera being personified by a central character who does not open 
her mouth) walked out on the part, and the Opéra. La Ludmila insisted on 
performing in a black maillot, and subject to dizziness, demanded invisible 
nylon threads to clutch for her descent down the great staircase to the second 
act mummy room; the management supplied her with a flesh-coloured garmeni 
‘evoking ancient Egypt and giving the appearance of nudity’, and would hear 
no talk of nylon threads. Tcherina’s departure precipitated that of Serge Lifar, 
who was choreographing the ballets; and M Georges Hirsch, administrator of 
the Opéra and the Comique, understandably impatient (Ramon Vinay’s début 
at the Palais Garnier, in Otello, had just been cancelled, due to illness) 
decided to keep to deadline at any cost. Georges Skibine was called in to 
finish the dances, and Mlle Claude Bessy recalled from New York to learn the 
part of Antinea in a few days, although Benoit requested the Minister of 
Education to delay the premiére, fearful of his work’s integrity suffering. 

The mise-en-scéne at the Opéra is distressingly realistic, and the fantastic 
lost continent furbished with academic decors recalls travel magazine 
Turkish bazaars and tourist trap Mosque restaurants. The perverse vampiric 
eroticism which is at the heart of Benoit’s novel (and accounts for a great 
deal of its popular success) is completely lacking — Tomasi’s Aftlantide is as 
erotic as a salade d’endives. Didelot’s impossibly coy libretto is shot through 
with rhymes like: 

Tu mens encore, Ceghir Ben Cheikh! 
Je te connais, ton coeur est sec. . 

The score alternates between two styles pseudo-Arabic local-colour 
passages intended to be obssessive, which succeed in merely being obstinately 
monotonous rhythmically, and intimate love music along adulterated post- 
Pelléas lines, which seem to have been orchestrated by Dukas the child. The 
work, in rehearsal for nearly a year, was fairly well performed, with Jean 
Giraudeau particularly excellent in an ungrateful minor role. At the first 
performance, alert cries of Musique de clown! Vive Meyerbeer! were heard 
in the balcony, and the director of the Folies Bergére was quoted as saying 
he had passed ‘a marvellous evening’. The A/ilantide scandal is all the more 
outrageous when one realizes that in the last twenty years, only six new works 
have been presented at the Opéra. If the Tomasi work is typical of what con- 
temporary French composers are producing, it is no wonder that Menotti has 
been commissioned to create a new work for the Palais Garnier! 

The Opéra has revived Salome as a vehicle for the young dramatic 
soprano Jane Rhodes, Her voice is not mature enough for the exacting role, 
and she is a clumsy actress, suggesting a petulant midinette rather than a 
monstrous princess. Strauss’s work will never sound right in French, but this 
production, in spite of the authority of Rita Gorr as Herodias, was never even 
dramatically convincing. Jose Beckmans’s mise-en-scéne (he is also responsible 
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for that of L’Atlantide) is hopelessly stagey and old-fashioned. Ramon Vinay, 
making his début at the Opéra, and singing Herod for the first time in French, 
was ill and not in good voice. René Bianco was a very poor Jokanaan, André 
Cluytens conducted indifferently. All in all, a dreary evening. 

For several years, the manifest decadence of the Opéra and the Comique 
has led to demands for a reconsideration of the status and management of the 
two houses. An official reform commission was created six months ago, bui 
the contents of its report, delivered in July, have been kept secret, The com- 
mission recently informed the Minister of Education that if the report werc 
not made public by the date of the forthcoming elections, its members would 
no longer consider themselves bound by secrecy. The report probably recom- 
mends, among other reforms, the separation of the two houses, the abolition 
of the post of Administrator of the Réunion des Theatres Lyriques Nationaux, 
and the nomination of a new director for each theatre. 

Also in October, an Italian company gave performances of // Trovatore 
and Madama Butterfly at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. Trovatore was 
pretty much Ladies’ Ni i Luna) and Gianni 
Poggi (Manrico) produced several miles of flat ugly sound in the course of the 
evening, two newcomers to Paris, Margherita Roberti (Leonora) and Lucia 
Danieli (Azucena) scored rousing personal successes. Miss Roberti is mistress 
of a strangely cool, beautifully pure tone, and excellent attack, although the 
upper register needs filling in, She is a young singer of very great promise. In 
Butterfly, Magda Olivero was Cio-Cio-San, and Giuseppe Savio Pinkerton. 
Nello Santi conducted. Elliott Stein 


GERMANY 


Berlin. A highlight of the Berlin Festival was the Hamburg Opera's visit 
with Alban Berg’s Lulu, a production which was locally hailed some two years 
ago but constituted, surprisingly enough, Berlin’s first sight of this work. And 
yet, not surprisingly, perhaps. It was an incomplete masterpiece and would 
have been still decidedly advanced stuff in the days before Hitler. After 1933, 
it became of course unthinkab:e. The premiére was in fact given outside 
Germany in Zurich in 1937, after the composer’s death. The name part of the 
social climber who goes up the ladder by way of adultery, murder and an 
affair with a Lesbian countess, only to end as a street walker in London and 
die by the hand of Jack the Ripper provides a bumper role for Helga 
Pilarczyk, who provided all the singing necessary. The countess, whose role 
develops and who, as it turns out, has to carry the emotional weight of the 
last (fudged together) scene — while 
die Lulu is murdered ‘off’ — was 
admirably taken by Gisela Litz. The 
others — well, Berg’s vocalization is 
often very much like parade ground 
barking and no great refinements are 
needed. What is remarkable, as in 
Wozzeck, is the emotional capital 
which one is persuaded to invest in 
this music, until the last scenes really 
begin to move us deeply. I could not 
feel however that Berg’s genius was 
as happily applied to this story as to 
Biichner’s pathetic fragment. Wede- 
kind seems to have gone out of date 
—with his lurid wickedness and 
cynicism. Frankly the early scenes 





The Hamburg production of ‘Lulu’, 
with Helga Pilarczyk in the title 
role and Toni Blankenheim as 
Dr Schoén 











seemed horribly tawdry; and I question, with diffidence, that side of Dr. 
Rennert’s production which tended to emphasize, rather than tone down this 
dated ‘boldness’, Scenically of course it is a fascinating job of expressionism 
in the Meyerhold manner with isolated pieces of furniture and staircases lead- 
ing onto an arena or boxing ring stage. But I liked less the twitching formalism 
of the grotesque ‘acting’. For instance when Lulu shoots her husband, is it 
wise to have him capering about like a Keystone Cop that has been shot in 
the bottom? Perhaps Dr Rennert knows best. Certainly his views on the 
feasibility of performing this incomplete work at all, as exposed in the pro- 
gramme, proved his knowledge and affection for the score. Albert Bittner 
conducted. The striking sets were by Teo Otto, who also designed the magic 
lantern slides in the manner of Lautrec which depict the later stages of the 
heroine’s degradation. I believe cinema was originally intended. But his device 
worked well. P. H.-W. 

On September 20 Kammersangerin Irma Beilke made her farewell appear- 
ance at the Stadtische Opera as Mimi. She is succeeding Maria Ivogiin as 
Professor of singing at the Berlin Hochschiile. 

Berlin. The East Zone’s Festival (November 16-30) included perform- 
ances by the Dresden State Opera of Khrennikov’s Jn the Storm and a new 
production at the Staatsoper of Khovanshchina. 

Bremen. Fortner’s Bluthochzeit was recently produced at the Theater am 
Goetheplatz with Hanna Kistner and Liselotte Thomamiiller in the leading 
roles. Heinz Wallberg was the conductor and Albert Lippert the producer. 

Diisseldorf-Duisburg, Deutsche Oper am Rhein. The first performance in 
Germany of Sutermeister’s Titus Feuerfuchs was given on October 12 in the 
presence of the composer. Benno Kusche sang the title role and the rest of the 
cast included Ilse Hollweg, Hanna Ludwig, and Helmut Fehn, Arnold Quennet 
was the conductor, Giinter Roth the producer. At the end of October Astrid 
Varnay sang the Marschallin in a revival of Rosenkavalier under Eugen 
Szenkar. 


A scene from Smetana’s ‘The Two Widows’ at Schwerin 
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Klaus Nitsche 
A scene from ‘Don Carlos’ at Schwerin 


Frankfurt. In a new production of Palestrina, conducted by Gustav 
Kénig and produced by Hans Hartleb, the title role was sung by Erich Witte. 
The Berlin tenor was also heard as Josef K in several performances of Der 
Prozess. Einem’s opera, conducted by Georg Solti and produced by Rennert, 
included Erika Schmidt and Willi Wolff in its cast. 

Cologne. The first new production of the season was Nabucco which was 
conducted by Napoleone Annovazzi and produced by Herbert Maisch. 


Edmund Hurshell sang the title role, with Ingeborg Exner as Abigaille and 
Gerhard Grétschel as Zaccariah. 

Hanover. The first new productions of the season were Tosca with Hertha 
Wilfert, Walter Schneemann and Condi Siegmund in the leading roles, and 
Gotterdammerung with Mina Bolotine as Briinnhilde, Bernd Aldenhoff as 
Siegfried, Carlos Alexander as Gunther and Siegmund as Hagen. Puccini’s 
opera was conducted by Walter Trommer, and Wagner’s by Johannes 
Schiiler, Kurt Erhardt produced both works. 

Munich. The first new production of the season was Iphigénie en Tauride 
conducted by Josef Keilberth with Anneliese Kupper in the title role, and 
Richard Holm and Herman Prey; Rudolf Hartmann was the producer. Keil- 
berth has also conducted performances of Fidelio (Martha Médl as Leonore), 
Salome (Inge Borkh in title role) and Aida (Claire Watson in title role). Lovro 
von Matacic has been responsible for performances of Turandot, Faust and 
Die Zauberflote. 

Nuremberg. A new production of Tiefland with Jonny Born as Sebastiano, 
Hildegard Jonas as Marta, and Max Kohl as Tommaso, was heard during the 
opening month of the season. Konrad Peter Mannert was the conductor and 
Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender the producer. This was followed by Der Barbier 
von Bagdad with Leonardo Wolovsky as Abu Hassan and Cesare Curzi as 
Nureddin, 
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Schwerin, Mecklenburgische Staatstheater, has announced a large reper- 
tory for the 1958-9 season including new productions of Iphigénie en Tauride. 
Don Carlos, Turandot and the first local performances of Albert Herring and 
Sutermeister’s Romeo und Julia. Kurt Masur is the Generalmusikdirektor. 


Stuttgart. The first performance outside Czechoslovakia of Janacek’s Fate 
in a German version by Kurt Honolka took place on October 26. Lore 
Wissmann, Paula Brivkaine, Josef Traxei, Ernst Czubock and Fritz Wunder- 
lich were heard in the leading roles. Hans Schwieger was the conductor and 
Peter Stanchina the producer. 


Wiesbaden. Wolfgang Sawallisch’s first appearance at the conductor's desk 
of the State Opera here was greeted with an interminable ovation, as from a 
public who has waited for a conductor for years. What followed, La Forza del 
Destino, served only to damp this enthusiasm. Not that doubts were cast on 
Sawallisch’s superb gifts and great ability, but clearly he is not in sympathy 
with Verdi, or at least not with this Verdi opera, Everything which could bring 
out the magic of the music was missing: religious fervour, poetry, 
romanticism. What remained was an exceptionally forceful, shattering account 
of the score, full of spirit and with occasional moments of excitement and 
tension, particularly in the whispered pianissimi; but clearly love and affirm- 
ation of the music were lacking. The same applies to Dr Friedrich Schramm, 
who produced with skilful rhythm and exquisite restraint, but obviously with- 
out enthusiasm. This is the only possible explanation for the invasions made 
by means of cuts and transpositions into the wonderful dramatic cohesion of 
the original; for the omission of the contrasting effects on which the piece is 
built; for the fact that the gay camp scene turned into a noisy, spooky revel 
of the Venusberg kind, and for the uniformly dim greyish-black sets by Theo 
Déring. We in Germany must start taking the trouble to discover the positive 
value of Verdi’s libretti—which understandably, were his inspiration—instead 
of high-handediy assuming that he wrote enchanting music to bad texts. Then 
only will it be impossible to make mistakes such as one finds not only in the 
present production in Wiesbaden, but all over Germany. 

Liane Synek was an outstanding Leonora, in particular singing the lyric 
passages with spell-binding beauty, though she did not let her voice flow 
smoothly enough in the dramatic parts. August Maresch, although not 
especially suited to the réle, sang Alvaro’s music with a very lovely, high 
timbre, if in a somewhat too non-committal Verdi style, rather after the 
manner of Mario del Monaco. The part of Carlos made too great a demand 
on Nikolaus Toth, whereas Fabio Giongo sang the Padre Guardiano very 
beautifully, but without lending any weight of personality to this important 
part. The same applies to Richard Kogel, whose Melitone was a shallow 
buffoon. 

The second performance was Rheingold, in which Sawallisch was notice- 
ably more at home, Here also he stressed the dramatic content, kept the pace 
going and brought off his climaxes in the first scene when the sun breaks 
through, in Wotan’s seizure of the ring, in the descent to Nibelheim and at 
the end. Frankly, the breadth, the poetry and the wisdom of this work too 
were in my opinion lacking. Modern Bayreuth usages prevailed onstage 
without their justification, Wotan was dressed like a Greek youth and was 
clearly lying when he told Fricka he had given his eye for her. Alberich was a 
teasing elf, Donner a gruesome sea-creature, the Rhine Maidens had not yet 
learned to swim, and one wondered why all this was so, and what artistic 
necessity lay behind it (a question one need never put to Wieland Wagner! ). 
There seemed nothing more to it all than aping a fashion, since nowhere did 
it carry conviction. Of all the singers of the principal parts only August 
Maresch as Loge deserves mention; he was a first-class choice for the réle 
from every point of view — voice. acting ability and enunciation. Beside him 
everyone else seemed like a beginner trying hard with respectable vocal equip- 
ment and keeping on the rails, but without showing maturity or experience 
and without bringing any force of personality to the portrayal of these great 
symbolic figures representing world-shaking powers. The ambition to cast a 
Ring from the home team seems to me displaced. Ralf Steyer 
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HOLLAND 


The season was opened by yet another production of Don Giovanni, now 
conducted (most ably) by Alfred Eichmann, who had the courage to treat the 
dramatic figures dramatically, and the comic ones lightly. Colombo sang his 
100th title role in it, with Marijke van der Lugt as Anna (who should have 
been Elvira), Maria van Dongen a verv weak Elvira, Nel Duval a charming 
Zerlina, Fritz Ollendorff his stereotyped Leporello, Guus Hoekman the Com- 
mendatore, Burcksen a capital Masetto, and Arjan Blanken, making his début. 
a surprising Don Ottavio, who managed to sing the big cadenza in ‘Il mio 
tesoro’ in one breath. This performance was spoilt by the production of Wolf 
Dieter Ludwig, which in the first act was so static that any movement at ali 
caused surprise. To compensate for this he had brainwaves for the last scene. 
Instead of the big statue, we saw the ghost of the Commendatore in a big 
mirror, This of course made nonsense of Leporello’s mutterings or his later 
explanations, but perhaps Mr Ludwig doesn’t understand Italian. What was 
worse was that even Hoekman’s voice failed to penetrate the plastic wall of 
the mirror. Consequently he had to be amplified and reproduced through a 
loudspeaker, thus making the Commendatore into a crooner. It was interesting 
to notice that Colombo’s real voice thus sounded larger than the amplified one 
of the bass, because the unnatural mechanic sound lacked timbre and reson- 
ance, As every scene had its own set (six basic parts shuffled and reshuffled), 
the performance ended towards midnight, and in later performances both 
Elvira’s aria and Donna Anna’s ‘Non mi dir’ were cut ‘because of the length 
of the opera’. The obvious thing would be to change the senseless production, 
and to present Mozart’s music as he composed it and Da Ponte’s libretto as 
it was conceived. Leo Riemens 


ITALY 


Milan. The Scala season is due to open on December 7 with Turandot 
(Nilsson and Di Stefano), conductor Votto, producer Margherita Wallmann, 
scenery and costumes by Nicola Benois in collaboration with the Chinese 
painter Chou Ling. Bohéme and the Trittico are the Scala’s other contributions 
to the Puccini year. The novelties include Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth, 
Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine and an opera by Petrassi; while Handel’s Hercules 
and Les Troyens are also listed. The repertory further includes Ernani, Il 
Trovatore, Mosé, Carmen and Tristan und Isolde. The Piccola Scala begins its 
season with Don Pasquale (Sciutti as Norina), and will also give Cosi fan 
tutte, Il Cappello di Paglia di Firenze (Rota) and a new opera by Virgilio 
Mortari after Moliére’s Ecole des femmes. 

As part of the Puccini celebrations the Scala announces an International 
Contest for the composition of an opera, Signora Fosca Crespi has offered an 
international award of 4,000,000 lire for the composer and 1,000,000 for the 
author (or authors) of the libretto. The composer must be under forty years of 
age on October 1 1958, and the closing date for entries is December 31 1960. 
Full details and conditions of entry from ‘Concorso Internazionale Giacomo 
Puccini’, Teatro alla Scala, Milan, 

Milan. A concert was recently given at the Conservatorio Giuseppe Verdi 
in aid of the Casa di Riposo, Milan. Among the artists taking part were 
Magda Olivero, Anna de Cavalieri, Gloria Davy, Gianni Poggi, Salvatore 
Puma, Dino Dondi, Giuseppe Gismondo, Otello Bersellini, Jolanda Morselli 
and Antonio Zerbini. The programme was devoted entirely to extracts from 
operas by Verdi. 

Naples. An autumn season of comic opera, organized by Radio Italiana 
in conjunction with the Teatro San Carlo, was given at the Teatro de Corte 
del Palazzo Reale. The works given were Don Giovanni with Orietta Mos- 
cucci, Ilva Ligabue, Graziella Sciutti, Mario Petri, Luigi Alva, Sesto Brus- 
cantini, Franco Calabrese and Franco Mazzoli (conductor Nino Sanzogno; 
producer Franco Zeffirelli); La Cenerentola with Teresa Berganza, Ornella 
Rovero, Mita Truccato Pace, Nicola Monti, Bruscantini, Petri, Leonardo 
Monreale (conductor Mario Rossi; producer Marcella Govoni); and a double 
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Leoncavallo’s ‘Oedipus 
Rex’ at Siena, with 
Lorenzo Testi in the 
title role and Gladys 
Castanner as Jocasta 


bill comprising Cimarosa’s La Baronessa Stramba with Elena Rizzieri, Rosanna 
Giancola, Angelica Tuccari, Gino Sinimberghi, Paolo Montarsolo, Monreale 
(conductor Franco Caracciolo; producer Pavolini); and La Cantratrici Villani 
(Scarlatti) with Alda Noni, Adriana Martino, Fernanda Cadoni, Sinimberghi, 
Bruscantini and Calabrese, The 1958-9 season at the San Carlo will open with 
a performance of Andrea Chénier under Franco Capuana. 


Parma. The special celebrations in honour of Toscanini opened at the 
Teatro Reggio on October 19 when the orchestra and chorus of the Scala per- 
formed an all Verdi programme under the direction of Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 


Rome. An autumn season at the Eliseo under the direction of Fausto de 
Tura included performances of Madama Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Tosca, Rigoletto, Traviata, Bohéme, and La Guerra (Rossellini). 
Among the artists taking part were Laura Uberti, Gianna Pederzini, Luigi 
Tavolari, Ruggero Bondino, Ezio Boschi, Luigi Tavolari, Guido Malfatti, 
Franco Mieli, Ermanno Lorenzi, Dimitri Lopatto, and Edgardo di Stasio. 

The 1958-9 season at the Teatro dell’Opera will open on December 26 
with L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale. 


Siena. One of the aims of the Siena Festival is to honour Italian composers 
for specific reasons or to resurrect forgotten works. Such attempts are not 
confined only to Siena, and on the whole the works tried out belong rightly to 
the past. Only rarely does it happen that a work can be retained in the 
repertory, but Leoncavallo’s one-act Oedipus Rex seems to be an exception for 
many reasons. 

The composer gives us exactly what the general public expects from a 
realistic work, sprinkles it with moments of true beauty (such as the duet of 
Oedipus and Jokasta) and keeps the action moving at a whirlwind pace which 
hardiy allows one to collect oneself. The classical tragedy is really sufficiently 
condensed for a one-act opera, and acquaintance with the original story helps 
one over a certain lack of the nicest psychological and textual nuances. The 
music is so skilfully orchestrated that doubts as to the suitability of the 
composer’s typical idiom just don’t arise. 

This opera will be especially welcome as a complement to Pagliacci, and 
the Austrian radio as well as interested parties in Germany have secured the 
work already, but it will not continue to enjoy success unless it is sung at least 
as well as in Siena. Not for nothing was the strenuous but rewarding title réle 
dedicated to and loved by Tito Ruffo (with Chaliapin and Caruso one of the 
three greatest male singers ever); and in Siena, Lorenzo Testi made the most 
significant contribution to the performance with his interpretation of this rdle. 
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Gladys Castaner sang Jokasta excellently, but carried herself throughout with 
statuesque rigidity. The role of Creon must be sung by a tenor of slight build 
with radiant top-notes. These qualities were displayed by Ferrero Poggi, but he 
stood around as though the production had nothing to do with him, Strangely 
enough for Italy, the chorus was only mediocre, and one realised how much 
could be made of the opera if it was handled better, and if sets and production 
did not rely on stylistically valueless clichés which only suggest a spurious 
classicism. However if it’s Leoncavallo you want—here he is! Dr. de St. Andrée 


Trieste. As already announced the 1958-9 season at the Teatro Giuseppe 
Verdi opened with Turandot in which the title role was sung by Inge Borkh. 
Nicoletta Panni was the Lid and Giuseppe Savio Calaf, Oliviero de Fabritiis 
conducted. This was followed by Monte Ivnor (Rocca) with Luisa Malagrida, 
Renato Gavarini and Piero Guelfi in the leading roles, and La Sonnambula 
with Renata Scotto, Alvino Misciano and Plinio Clabassi. De Fabritiis also 
conducted the Rocca and Bellini operas, 


MALTA 

The season at the Radio City Opera House opened on November 15 with 
a new production of Turandot with Anita Corridori in the title role. The reper- 
tory includes Guglielmo Tell, Nabucco, Manon Lescaut, Faust and Tosca. 


MEXICO 


Mexico City. The autumn season at the Palacio de Bellas Artes included 
performances of Aida, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, La Forza del Destino, 
il Barbiere di Siviglia, Lucia di Lammermoor, Tosca, La Traviata, Don 
Giovanni and L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale. Singers included Anita Cerquetti, 
Ernestina Garfias, Irma Gonzalez, Virginia Zeani, Nell Rankin; Flaviano 
Labd, Agostino Lazzari, Richard Tucker, Ettore Bastianini, Cornell MacNeil, 
Fernando Corena, Nicolo Rossi-Lemeni, Nicola Zaccaria. 


NORWAY 

Oslo. The first season by the Norwegian Opera under the artistic direc- 
tion of Kirsten Flagstad will include productions of The Bartered Bride, 
Tiefland and Der Freischiitz. During 
the first year most of the work 
will be based on Oslo, but in 
subsequent seasons it is hoped to 
tour the other cities of Norway 
where there are orchestras capable of 
accompanying the operas and suit- 
able stages. The singers include Karen- 
Marie Flagstad, and Marit Iséne. 


POLAND 


Warsaw. Britten’s Peter Grimes 
was given its first performance in 
Poland in Warsaw during the Second 
International Festival of Contem- 
porary Music. The work was pre- 
sented by the Gdansk Company who 
also gave the premiére of a new 
Polish work, Krakatuk (The Nut- 
cracker) by Tadeusz Szeligowski, 
based on the story by E. T. A. 
Hoffmann. 








Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Leonora 
in ‘Il Trovatore’ 
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Rydberg 
Margareta Hallin in the title role of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ at 
Stockholm 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. The extended visit of the Metropolitan conductor Fausto 
Cleva has become an unqualified triumph since his electrifying début with the 
revival of Turandot at the end of August. Cleva has since that time directed 
four further Italian productions of the repertory, Trovatore, Traviata and 
Rigoletto (which he will direct at next year’s Edinburgh Festival) and a com- 
pletely new production of Lucia di Lammermoor. The playing of the Hovka- 
pell has gone from strength to strength. Dynamics and phrasing are better 
co-ordinated than at any time previously in my experience; and the same 
applies to the chorus. Vocally, however, results have been less consistent. In 
the. rather tastelessly dressed and unstylishly producéd Traviata the only 
notable features were Hjérdis Schymberg’s effective and still reasonably stylish 
Violetta and some agreeable and intelligent singing by Erik Sundquist as 
Germont. In Trovatore the piéce de résistance was Aase Nordmo-Lévberg’s 
Leonora—a performance which once again underlined the tremendous 
potentialities of this singer, Luigi Carrara’s Manrico was on the whole in 
monochrome, and lacking in proper use of vocal and dynamic colour; but 
Kerstin Meyer (Azucena) and Hugo Hasslo (Di Luna) gave the accomplished 
performances one expects from these singers. 

The new production of Lucia di Lammermoor was an immediate success— 
and the production and decoration a triumph in the use of rationalised stage 
sets and sensitive lighting. Margareta Hallin made a most gratifying Lucia: 
her performance of this role will be even more effective as soon as her middle 
register opens itself more fully. Perhaps even more revealing was Uno 
Stjernquist’s Edgardo. Here the acting equalled Hallin’s and a voice of striking 
lyric and dramatic resources was revealed. Hugo Hasslo’s Enrico was 
similarly a thoroughly distinguished performance —while Erik Saedén 
(Raimondo), Lars Billengren (Arturo) and Judith Garellick (Alisa) all con- 
tributed notably to the performance. Bengt Peterson’s was a most competent 
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production—the use and deployment of the chorus in the second scene of 
Act 2 and the last scene of the work being particularly notable. 

The new season of chamber operas opened at the Blanche Theatre with 
Britten’s Rape of Lucretia. A change of cast has brought Margareta Bergstrém 
into the title role; her darker-hued voice and distinguished musical accomplish- 
ment have ensured a far more characteristic Lucretia than that heard during 
the recent Festival. Andrew McCredie 





Artists’ Plans 


WE HEAR THAT: 

Ettore Bastianini will sing Di Luna and Enrico at Lisbon early next year; 
Tonio in the new production of Pagliacci in Vienna on March 5; and Di Luna 
at the new Salzburg Festispielhaus in the summer of 1960 in a new production 
of /! Trovatore under Karajan with Stella, Simionato, and Corelli. 

Lisa della Casa will sing Pamina at Salzburg next summer. 

Mario del Monaco will sing Cavaradossi, Canio and Otello during the 
current season at the Metropolitan, and then will make a long tour of Japan, 
where he will be heard as Otello and Don José. He then goes to Moscow to 
appear in a number of operas, including Herman in The Queen of Spades 
which he will sing in Russian. 

Tito Gobbi will sing several roles in Vienna next June, and will open the 
1959-60 season there in a new production of Macbeth under Mitropoulos. 

Birgit Nilsson will sing Isolde in the new production of Tristan in Vienna 
and La Scala under Karajan during the coming season. She will also be heard 
at La Scala as Turandot (with Di Stefano), and Senta (under Knappertsbusch); 
at Lisbon as Isolde; at Bayreuth next summer in the same role: at Edinburgh as 
Briinnhilde. She will open her 1959-60 season at the Metropolitan, as Isolde in 
a new production of that work by Herbert Graf, with Wolfgang Windgassen 
and conducted by Otto Klemperer. And she has been engaged to sing 
Briinnhilde in the new production of the Ring in the 1960 Bayreuth Festival. 

Renata Tebaldi. After her American engagements in Chicago and New 
York (Tosca, Aida, Mimi, Manon Lescaut and Violetta), she will sing Adriana 
Lecouvreur and Mimi in Havana during March. She will then return to Italy, 
where she will be heard as Manon at the San Carlo, and in Rome and Florence. 
Then follows a period with the Vienna Staatsoper and in other leading European 
cities. In all probability she will return to the Scala for the 1959-60 season. 

Jon Vickers begins a three month guest contract at the Vienna State Opera 
at the beginning of January, during which period he will sing Canio in a new 
production of Pagliacci with Gueden as Nedda. 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 
Complete Recordings 
FIDELIO (Beethoven) with Leonie Rysanek (Leonore), Irmgard Seefried 
(Marzelline), Ernst Haefliger (Florestan), Friedrich Lenz (Jacquino), Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (Pizarro), Gottlob Frick (Rocco), Keith Engen (Don Fernando). 
Bavarian State Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Ferenc Fricsay. DEUTSCHE 
GRAMMOPHON. DGM18390-1. 

Let me say at the outset that I find this the most satisfactory Fidelio to 
date on records. In the first place, the inclusion of portions of the dialogue 
turns it into a performance of an opera and not just a string of arias, as in the 
Furtwangler and Toscanini versions; secondly, on balance, the singing of the 
soloists is better here than in the other two performances; and lastly Fricsay 
treats the piece as a singspiel, which after all is what Fidelio really is, and 
not as a heavy grand opera. The conductor adopts generally brisk tempos, and 
in the great dramatic moments in the score is unashamedly theatrical; and 
although the Munich Opera Orchestra is not the equal of the Vienna 
Philharmonic or Toscanini’s virtuoso NBC ensemble, it acquits itself well. 
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The one great disappointment is Rysanek’s Leonore. She is in far 
from good voice, and much of the high-lying music defeats her—she makes 
some horrible sounds in ‘O namenlose Freude’. But for the rest of the cast, I 
have nothing but praise. Ernst Haefliger offers one of the most moving accounts 
of Florestan’s music I have ever heard: it approaches the Patzak level. Fischer- 
Dieskau’s outstanding Pizarro is subtle, cruel and wonderfully sung. He is 
joined by an equally fine Rocco in Frick, whose magnificent voice is heard to 
great advantage. Seefried is in her best form, and never once becomes the 
Viennese soubrette, but remains always Marzelline; Lenz and Engen complete 
the cast with satisfactory performances as Jacquino and Fernando; and the 
chorus sings valiantly. Incidentally the two solo prisoners in the first act are 
sung by Haefliger and Engen, although not listed in the cast in these roles ! 


DER ZIGEUNERBARON (Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Saffi), Erika 
K6éth (Arsena), Gertrud Burgsthaler-Schuster (Czipra), Nicolai Gedda (Sandor 
Barinkay), Erich Kunz (Kalman Zsupan), Hermann Prey (Count Homonay) 
Willy Ferenz (Count Carnero), Monica Sinclair (Mirabella), Josef Schmidinger 
(Ottakar), Erich Paulik (Pali). Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Ackermann. 
COLUMBIA 33CX1329-30. 

A set to put with the Columbia Merry Widow and Fledermaus for 

excellence of performance and recording, and one which, I anticipate, will give 
as much pleasure. This Strauss operetta is full of the most delicious things 
musically—the Act 2 trio, Saffi’s ‘So elend und so treu’, and the familiar duet 
‘Wer uns getraut’, for example. A brilliant cast, under Ackermann’s knowing 
direction, excels itself. Schwarzkopf has rarely sung better than as Saffi, Gedda 
sings Viennese operetta with an elegance that few German tenors possess, and 
Kunz is at his funniest as Zsupan. If I have singled out these three artists that is 
not to say that the rest of the cast is unworthy of mention; and of course, the 
Philharmonia Orchestra is its usual excellent self. 
THE MERRY WIDOW (Lehar), with Hilde Gueden (Hanna Glawari), Emmy 
Loose (Valencienne), Per Grunden (Danilo), Waldemar Kmentt (Camille), Karl 
Dénch (Baron Zeta), Peter Klein (Cascada), and Kurt Equiluz, Marjan Rus, 
Hans Duhan, Peter Preses, Ljubomir Pantscheff. Edith Winkler. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Robert Stolz. DECCA SXL 2022-3 (Stereo). 

I wish I could enthuse about this performance, but unfortunately I cannot. 
Not that the stereo recording disappoints; far from it. The sense of the stage, of 
the guests arriving at the party, of people moving about, of space and size, is all 
there; one has no grumbles in this respect at all. It simply is that the actual 
performance does not sparkle as does the five-year old Columbia one with 
Schwarzkopf, Gedda and Kunz under Ackermann. Hilde Gueden sings this 
kind of music well, and her Valencienne may be better than her Gilda or 
Pamina, but it rarely comes to life. Grunden is charming enough as Danilo, but 
is not echt-Viennese as is Kunz; Kmentt however is quite the equal of Gedda; 
and Loose, who is also the Valencienne on the Columbia set, repeats her well- 
known interpretation of the role, which sounds however just that much older 
and more knowing, which is not such a bad thing anyway. Robert Stolz’s 
authentic Viennese reading gave me less pleasure than did Ackermann’s. 


REQUIEM MASS (Verdi), with Herva Nelli, Fedora Barbieri, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Cesare Siepi. NBC Symphony Orchestra. Robert Shawe Chorale. 
Toscanini. RCA.RB16131-2. 

Verdi’s Requiem Mass has been called the composer’s best opera. Whatever 
one may think of that statement, one obviously needs four first rate singers well- 
versed in the Verdi operatic tradition, and a conductor whose approach to the 
score is uninhibited by any preconceived notions about the religious aspects of 
the music. This re-issue by Decca-RCA of the performance previously available 
on HMV is one to treasure. Incandescent is the word that has been used about 
Toscanini’s account of this magnificent score — and that quality has been 
admirably preserved in the much improved transfer to RCA discs. 
TURANDOT (Puccini), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Turandot), Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (Lit), Eugenio Fernandi (Calaf), Nicolai Zaccaria (Timur), Mario 
Borriello (Ping), Renato Ercolani (Pang), Piero de Palma (Pong), Giuseppe 
Nessi (Altoum), Giulio Mauri (Mandarin). Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, 
Milan. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA. 33CX1555-7. 
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As might have been expected, Turandot is a Callas role par excellence. 
Although there may have been Turandots with larger, more steely and powerful 
voices than this, I doubt whether any soprano has invested the part with more 
authority, or just that right mixture of imperiousness and coldness that combine 
to make the character one of the most difficult to portray in all opera. As is 
usual with a Callas performance, phrase after phrase takes on a new meaning, 
and the posing of the riddles has a terrifying calculation about it. 
Schwarzkopf's Lit is beautifully sung, though the characterization is almost too 
aristocratic and polished for a slave-girl; but her death scene is most movingly 
sung. I was not quite so impressed as some of my colleagues with the Calaf of 
Fernandi. He has a fine voice, and does not shout his head off; but I found his 
performance rather negative. The Ping-Pang-Pong trio are excellent, and they 
sing their nostalgic scene in the second act most beautifully. And how wonderful 
to have that Scala veteran, Giuseppe Nessi (the Pang of the world premiére), as 
the old Emperor Altoum. Serafin’s masterly direction of the score and the fine 
recording add to our pleasure. And there is a fine libretto, with a good intro- 
ductory essay by William Weaver, available for 5s. 


German 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Overture, and Cosi fan tutte: Overture (Berlin 
Philharmonic. Fritz Lehmann) Deutsche Grammophon EPL 30014. A rather 
short measure 45, but none the less an excellent little disc with scintillating 
performances of these two well-known overtures. Exsultate, jubilate! (Maria 
Stader. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Fricsay) Deutsche Grammophon EPL 30082. 
A transfer to 45 of one of the items on DG 17027, reviewed in February 1957. 
Miss Stader sings this famous piece with much enjoyment. Don Giovanni: Non 
mi dir and Ariadne auf Naxos: Es gibt ein Reich (Lisa della Casa; Vienna 
Philharmonic; Krips and Hollreiser). Decca CEP 571. Transfers from existing 
LPs of two comparatively early Della Casa performances. I feel sure she would 
sing both extracts far better today, though I doubt the wisdom of her singing 
Anna. Tannhiuser: Overture (Wurttemberg State Orchestra. Leitner) Deutsche 
Grammophon EPL 30071. A dull performance and sub-standard recording. Der 
Wildschiitz: Fiinftausend Taler, and Zar und Zimmermann: O sancta justitia 
(Georg Hann. Wiirttemberg State Orchestra; Leitner and Munich Philharmonic; 
Eichorn) Deutsche Grammophon. EPL 30018. A most attractive coupling of two 
fine performances by one of Germany's best buffos, the late Georg Hann. Der 
fliegende Hollander: Wies aus der Ferne (Act 2, scene 3) and Die Walkiire: War 
es so schmiihlich? to end of Act 3 (Birgit Nilsson, Hans Hotter. Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Leopold Ludwig) COLUMBIA 33 CX 1542. At last Hotter in 
Wagner, with the glorious-voiced Nilsson proving that, vocally, she is the finest 
Wagnerian soprano since Flagstadt. We are told that Hotter’; Dutchman is one 
of the outstanding things to be seen on the operatic stage, so vocally of course 
this is only half the story, but a very fine half indeed. The Wotan-Briinnhilde 
scene from the end of Walkiire is alone worth the price of the disc, and will be 
played by Wagner lovers again and again. Hotter gives us a vivid Wotan, angry, 
imperious and tender by turn; and Nilsson, excellent vocally, will surely grow 
into the role psychologically as time goes on. I found Ludwig's direction a trifle 
uninspired and ponderous, but none the less this is a highly recommended disc. 


Italian 

Rossini Overtures: I] Barbiere di Siviglia; La Scala di Seta, Guglielmo Tell, 
La Gazza Ladra, L’Italiana in Algeri, La Cenerentola (Orchestra National 
de la Radiodiffusion Francaise. Igor Markevitch). Columbia 33CX 1560 and 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia and L’Italiana in Algeri (Philharmonia Orchestra. Ettore 
Gracis)) HMV 7 ERS5097. One large twelve inch Columbia containing six 
Rossini overtures played by a French orchestra under a Russian, and one 
little HMV containing two of the same overtures played by an English orchestra 
under an Italian. Markevitch conducts with great verve, and the French Radio 
Orchestra seems to be a fine body. Unfortunately the quality of the recording is 
not always pleasant, and the tone sounds very forward. The little 45 on the other 
hand is quite excellent. Norma: Overture; Otello: Ballet Music (Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra. Fritz Lehmann) Deutsche Grammophon EPL 30016. Not 
a particularly good performance. Norma's pot-pourri overture can sound much 
more exciting than it does here; and the rarely performed Otello ballet is noi 
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inspired Verdi and needs better performance than here to carry it off. Norma: 

Mira, o Norma and In mia man (Maria Meneghini Callas, Ebe Stignani, Mario 
Filippeschi. Scala Orchestra. Serafin) Columbia SEL1585. A handy transfer from 
the complete Norma of the great Norma-Adalgisa duet and the Norma-Pollione 
scene from the last act. A reminder of the Callas of 1954, when the voice was: 
larger than when she last sang Norma here. L’Elisir d’Amore: Quanto e bella; 
Una furtiva lagrima; Una parola, O Adina (Giuseppe di Stefano, Hilda Gueden) 
Florence Festival Orchestra. Molinari-Pradelli) Decca CEP 570. Three attractive 
extracts from the Decca Elisir which will please Di Stefano admirers. Nemorino 
is one of his best roles. Gueden is an excellent Adina in the duet. L’Elisir 
d’Amore: Quanto e bella; Manon Lescaut: Ah! Manon mi tradisce and No 
pazzo son guardate; Turandot: Nessun dorma (Beniamino Gigli. Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus. Stanford Robinson and Scala Orchestra, Umberto 
Berrettoni) HMV 7 ER 5098. Transfers of DA5411 and DB21138. The latter 
recorded in London in 1949 comprises the Donizetti and Turandot arias and 
finds Gigli in excellent voice; indeed the honeyed tones displayed in the’ 
Nemorino aria make his performance of this piece preferable to Di Stefano’s. 
The two Manon Lescaut arias were recorded in Milan during the war and are 
Gigli at his worst! L’Elisir d’Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; Adriana Lecouvreur: 
Io sono Pumile ancella; Don Carlos: O Don fatale; L’Arlesiana: Lamento di 
Federico (Giuseppe di Stefano, Renata Tebaldi, Giulietta Simionato, Giuseppe 
Campora, and various orchestras under Molinari-Pradelli, Erede and Ghione. 
Decca CEP 560. Another attractive little EP, excellent value for money with 
four of Decca’s star singers in typical performances culled from existing LPs. 
Recitals 

JOHN MCCORMACK SINGS IRISH SONGS. Little Town in the ould County 
Down; Macushla; Where the River Shannon flows; Somewhere a voice is calling: 
Then you'll remember me (Bohemian Girl); The foggy dew; When Irish eyes 
are smiling; There is a flower that Bloometh (Maritana); Molly Bawn; Molly 
Brannigan; Mother Machree; Kathleen Mavourneen; The Rose of Tralee; I 
hear you calling me. RCA CAMDEN. CDN1002. 

The price of this twelve inch Camden disc is 27s. 6d., a bargain if ever 
there was one; but then the Camden releases in America of similar recitals by 
Ponselle, Martinelli, Rethberg, etc. have been similarly priced, and we new 
await such releases here with keen anticipation. The two operatic arias from 
The Bohemian Girl and Maritana are curiosities today, but welcome ones. All 
that MacCormack does is fascinating. The way he spins out phrases, and his 
wonderful breath control, will never cease to amaze . 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN: Le Nozze di Figaro: Non so pit; Venite, ingen- 
occhiatevi; Deh vieni non tardar; Don Giovanni: Batti, batti. HMV 7ER 5095. 
What an admirable idea to make up an EP of four of Elisabeth Schu- 
mann’s most endearing Mozart performances! These date from 1926 and 
1927 when she was appearing regularly at Covent Garden in Strauss, Mozart 
and. even Wagner. Without displaying the infuriating habits of the typical 
Viennese soubrette, Schumann was the embodiment of mischief, and yet her 
interpretations had a charm and simplicity that makes it difficult for them 
to be surpassed in our time. Indeed the ‘Batti, batti’ and ‘Non so piv’ have 
yet to be equalled. 
GIULIETTA SIMIONATO. Samson et Dalila: Printemps qui commence; 
Mignon, Connais-tu le pays?; Werther: Werther! qui m’aurait dit; Carmen: 
L’amour est un oiseau rebelle; Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa; Don 
Carlos: O don fatale; I Capuletti ed i Montecchi: Deh! ti bell’anima; La 
Cenerentola: Nacqui’all’affano . . Non piu mesta. Orchestra of Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia. Fernando Previtali and Franco Ghione. DECCA LXT 5458. 

Side two of this recital (Rossini, Bellini and Verdi) is a complete transfer of 
Decca LW 5139, reviewed in May 1955. At the time I pointed out that although 
Simionato is a fascinating artist on the stage, she does not possess a finished 
vocal technique; thus her coloratura is not clean, and there is a lot of 
‘ha-ha-ha-ing’ in the Rossini. Her voice, however, is warm and lush, and she is 
a highly musical singer. Charlotte’s Letter Scene from Werther is a worthy 
effort, but hardly French enough in atmosphere, for which the conductor must 
take some blame. The Mignon too is disappointing. Simionato is an admired 
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interpreter of this role on the stage, but here she sounds too knowing, too much 
like the Celebrated Mezzo. The Carmen, slowly sung, again is Italianate; but 
the Dalila is nice and seductive. 


Stereo 

DIE WALKUERE (Wagner), with Kirsten Flagstadt (Briinnhilde), Marianne 
Schech (Sieglinde), Otto Edelmann (Wotan), etc. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Georg Solti. Side 4 Todesverkiindigung scene from Act 2 with 
Flagstad and Svanholm. DECCA SXL 2031-2. 

This performance was reviewed in OPERA last February. Stereo has made 
me modify my views slightly, and although I still find Edelmann a dull Wotan 
and Flagstad a too mature Briinnhilde, the overall effect of stereo on this 
performance was quite staggering. The wonderful sound of the orchestra and 
the excitement of Solti’s conducting will give a great deal of pleasure. 


DIE KLUGE (Orff), with Marcel Cordes, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Gottlob 
Frick, etc. Philharmonia Orch. Sawallisch,h COLUMBIA SAX 2257-8. 

This is the set which came out some 18 months ago in single-channel 
form, and was reviewed at length then. Stereo, so often (it seems to me) only 
an agreeable enhancement of recorded music, is here a positive benefit, 
because so much of Die Kluge is conversation, sung or spoken—the riddles, 
the mock trial, the back-chat of the three tramps—and heard on stereo equip- 
ment all this suddenly springs to life, and the voices become real people. The 
set is that much more enjoyable in this form; and it is also very good stereo 
indeed, with an illusion of backward and forward, as well as sideways, spread, 
and an enhancement of vividness in individual timbres. Whether you like the 
music or think it despicable or detestable (not the same thing at all) nobody 
else can decide for you at all. Orff is the most personal of tastes. But the 
set could hardly be better done. W.S.M 





Book Reviews 


_— ANNUAL No. 5, Edited by Harold Rosenthal, London, John Calder. 

If you think that an opera annual ought to be something light and 
insubstantial, full of personality portraits of favourite singers, good for looking 
at when you don’t want to use your brains—then this year’s Opera Annual is 
probably too highbrow for you. In many ways I find it the most interesting 
and best produced of all the Opera Annuals. But then I think it should be a 
book that one returns to again and again in future years. 

Festivals is the unifying theme of this year’s Annual. An excellent, impas- 
sioned defence of modern Bayreuth by Joseph Wechsberg, contrasted with 
Charles Webber’s memories of Bayreuth 45 years ago. A vivid picture of 
Toscanini in Salzburg by his then repetiteur Erich Leinsdorf. Roy Henderson 
giving a performer’s account of the first Glyndebourne season. Robert Pon- 
sonby reminding us that it is opera which makes a festival. Gabriel Dusurget 
tells us about his work at the Aix festival and Ernest Bradbury runs through 
the history of the Leeds Triennial. The best of these are well worth reading, 
and the least good are all readable, though Lotte Lehmann’s scraps of 
recollection about Fidelio don’t mean much. 

There are three other good essays, on Manuel Garcia fils who lived to 
see his own centenary, on Leoncavallo’s Bohéme, and on Meyerbeer—the last 
a welcome piece of propaganda by John Klein, balanced but ultimately 
enthusiastic. The usual summaries of the year’s work in Germany, America 
and Britain are fresher and more interesting than in some earlier numbers; 
I’m not sure that Barber’s Vanessa deserved a whole article to itself. The 
photographs all look well; inevitably some of them have been much repro- 
duced elsewhere. But the coloured prints and photographic portraits of great 
singers from earlier generations are dull—at any rate if one judges them by 
their suitability to frame and hang on the wall. 

Since I was pretty rude about Opera Annual No. 4 a year ago, it is a 
pleasure to be able to report that No. 5 is very enjoyable. W.S.M. 
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Houston Rogers 


‘Let the Bright Seraphim’. The closing moments of ‘Samson’ with Joan 
Sutherland as the Israelite Woman 


* 
Opera Diary 
Covent Garden Opera at Grand Theatre, Leeds. Saynson (October 14) 


1958 is the centenary of Puccini’s birth. Covent Garden has as yet 
shown no sign of mounting The Girl of the Golden West or Manon 
Lescaut (or even a new production of Tosca) in time for this month’s 
birthday. Instead they have looked forward to the Handel bicentenary 
next year (when Haydn and Purcell also come up for commemoration) 
and have mounted the oratorio Samson. It has always been a favourite 
piece, in Handel’s lifetime, during the great days of Victorian oratorio, 
and in our own era of a Handel stage revival ; anyone is tempted to look 
further into a score that contains “Total Eclipse’, ‘Honour and Arms’, 
and ‘Let the Bright Seraphim’. And although the protagonist is prevented 
by blindness and fetters from playing a physically active part—even his 
grand circus act at the end happens off-stage in the libretto—it is still a 
strong and noble music-drama, and Samson’s is a great and profound 
role for a fine tenor. Handel enthusiasts will all have their own favourite 
candidate for stage production (mine is Belshazzar, if you want to know), 
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but Samson is as good a choice as any. There was a nice historical 
appropriateness in presenting the premiére of this stage production at the 
Leeds Centenary Festival; the standard vocal score was prepared for a 
Leeds Triennial Festival in 1880, when Patey, Alboni and Sims Reeves 
were among the soloists, and the performance under Sullivan was relayed 
by telephone to the post offices of Bradford and Leeds (seven receivers 
available, but the music sounded indistinct when more than two were in 
use, according to the Yorkshire Post of the day). 


Handel’s libretto, which like many of his other oratorios was set out 
Mramatically with scene identifications and stage directions, was adapted 
from Milton’s Samson Agonistes by Newburgh Hamilton. It is not packed 
with action, but dramatic it certainly is, a drama of personality. It stages 
well, when once the producer has fixed on a technique for dealing with 
the choruses and with the long statuesque arias ; the whole thing is much 
more real and sympathetic than most of the Handel operas one knows 
(Alcina is the only exception I can think of)—though that does not mean 
Covent Garden ought not to produce some more Handel opera quite 
soon. 

From a structural point of view Covent Garden’s version (which 
derives from the original score, of course, and includes numbers omitted 
from the Novello edition, omits some, and differs also from the version 
sung at Aldeburgh in 1956) is practical and includes all the plums; its 
only weak moment is the opening of the third act—a chorus would have 
raised the curtain more appropriately than the bald question, in dry 
recitative, “What company’s behind?’. By removing some recitatives and 
about seven choruses and a few airs, the playing time was reduced to 
three hours with intervals ; the action flowed appreciably ; and there was 
still a good balance of textures—the glory of the choruses in Handelian 
oratorio can still be dramatically impressive on the stage. 

The producer, Herbert Graf, had accepted the conventions of seating 
the chorus out of the action’s way, as a sort of Greek chorus, and of 
allowing ballet to diversify the visual movement on stage. Whether it was 
a good idea to sit the chorus in false boxes that looked like rejects for 
a Freemason’s Hall is another matter. Meriel Evans’s ballets were inoffen- 
sive (which can rarely be said about ballet in opera), though her 
bacchanale was very tame ; having got the dancers on stage, prominently 
visible, before the chorus “Then round about the starry throne’, it was a 
mistake to reveal them as the only groups which did not open their 
mouths—it would have been easy to teach the dancers the words, and 
would have enhanced the effect immensely. 


Messel’s décor is largely glorious, a permanent set with several 
levels, and with a great arch upstage in the centre; his costumes are 
attractive too, particularly for Harapha, all red and silver with a huge 
sword. But what was Samson doing in white shin pads? And why those 
messy minarets on the back drop? I am not sure, either, why a curtain 
representing a storm at sea is let down behind Manoah while he sings 
‘How willing my paternal love’, though it looked pretty. Dalila’s hand- 
maidens looked amusing in their harem lines, gesturing extravagantly as 
Dalila exercised her well-known seductive arts. Graf is evidently in 
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Houston Rogers 


Above, Jon Vickers as Samson, Elisabeth Lindermeier as Dalila; below, 
a scene from Act 3 of ‘Samson’ 











James Pease as Harapha 


favour of non-realistic gestures, for 
the acting chorus used them con- 
sistently. The strength of his pro- 
duction is the beauty of his group- 
ings which, one after another, 
form and re-form a supple and 
moving picture; the ring tableau 
at the start of the second act, 
centring on Micah as he calls on 
the God of Hosts to return, is par- 
ticularly memorable. 
Handel’s vocal music calls for 
a style and technique of its own; 
when one considers how many 
opera singers have experience of 
oratorio, it is surprising that so 
Houston Rogers few of them can sing a pure and 
dignified cantabile line, or shape a florid run precisely and expressively. 
Conversely, however, it was a relief to find that the Samson, Jon Vickers, 
was perfectly competent in this style; his performance was, dramatically 
and vocally and both together, the finest that he has given in this 
country, noble and moving from his first pitiful appearance to his last 
exit, after the lovely aria “Thus when the sun’ which he sang with a 
finely controlled mezza voice. Josephine Veasey was a good choice, too, 
for Samson’s friend Micah (a travesty role); she looked handsome, sang 
all her florid music easily and musically, and even touched the heart of 
‘Return O god of Hosts’ which asks for a heavier alto voice; this too 
was the performance of a singer who is developing fast. But the finest 
Handelian singing of all came from Joan Sutherland in ‘Let the Bright 
Seraphim’ ; it was worth waiting three hours to hear the liquid gold and 
the springing mercury of her voice in this great aria. Elisabeth Linder- 
meier was less expert in Dalila’s music, and her English was barely 
intelligible, so that one wished the Philistine Woman’s arias had been 
allotted to another singer. But she looked the part of a beautiful woman, 
and sang with charm in her scene of temptation which includes the 
sensuously beautiful aria “With plaintive notes’. Forbes Robinson had the 
legato for Manoah’s second aria, but not the florid technique for the first 
one. James Pease, who looked splendid as Harapha, won his way through 
‘Honour and Arms’ by dint of inserting aspirates and making it seem 
that they were there for a dramatic purpose. Handel’s choruses ought to 
be meat and drink to the fine Covent Garden chorus, and so they no 
doubt will be in time; on this first night they sounded somewhat tame. 
Raymond Leppard justified the confidence placed in him with a confident 
and keen-paced direction; it may be that in later performances he will 
explore more of the flexible and sensuous delights of the music. Already 
there were signs of this in, here and there, a phrase or a ritornello. The 
orchestra played neatly and suavely for him. W.S.M. 
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Sadler’s Wells. The Flying Dutch- 
man (October 29) 

Other than the performances 
of Tannhduser by the Carl Rosa 
Company between 1955 and 1957, 
this was the first Wagner to be 
heard at the Wells since the pre- 
war performances of Valkyrie, 
Mastersingers, Lohengrin and 
Tannhduser. Even in those days 
one used to be conscious of the 
over-resonant auditorium, but I 
don’t quite remember being blasted 
out of my seat as I was during the 
climaxes of the Dutchman. Of 
course on this occasion the con- 
ductor William Reid had taken 
over at the eleventh hour from the 
indisposed Alexander Gibson; but 
I doubt whether even the Wells 
musical director would have been 
successful in achieving a successful 
balance between pit and stage ; and 





David Ward as the Dutchman, 
Elizabeth Fretwell as _ Senta, 
Harold Blackburn as Daland 


I would urge the management to explore ways and means of overcoming 
this serious obstacle to complete enjoyment. In the event Mr Reid after 
forgivable nervousness of the first act gave a highly praiseworthy account 
of this virile score; he kept the pace moving, and built up some fine 
climaxes. The orchestra acquitted itself well, and the always-excellent 
chorus sang as if its very life depended on them getting through the 


evening successfully. 


The sets by Timothy O’Brien successfully overcame the difficulties 





David Sim 


of the small stage, and Acts 1 and 
3 were quite outstanding. I was less 
happy about the middle act which 
smacked rather of a _ musical 
comedy interior. In any case it 
looked too fresh and new, and the 
costumes of the girls were just too 
clean and starched on the first 
night to carry conviction. Dennis 
Arundell handled his stage re- 
sources admirably, and created a 
wonderful stage picture at the 
moment of the arrival of the 
Dutchman’s ship, which I have 
only seen bettered at Bayreuth. 
Indeed there was a great deal to 
praise in the purely visual aspects 


William McAlpine as Erik 
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‘The Flying Dutchman’ at Sadler’s Wells 


Above, The Spinning Chorus Act 2; below, The Sailors’ Chorus Act 3 
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of Mr Arundell’s production. I fear, however, that he had not wholly 
succeeded in getting across to his Senta and Dutchman that mystic inner 
feeling which motivates their actions. Thus although this was a highly 
enjoyable performance, it was never the spine-tingling experience that 2 
really great Dutchman performance can be. Perhaps I am arguing from 
a false premise, and I am wrong in expecting a Bayreuth or Munich-like 
experience at Sadler’s Wells. After all, I do not suppose the average 
German provincial house approaches Bayreuth in the standard of its 
Wagnerian offerings—and the general level at the Wells is certainly 
higher than that obtaining in places like Cologne, Darmstadt or Nurem- 
berg. In any case it is highly imperative that our young native singers 
have the opportunity of singing in Wagner. 

As the Dutchman, David Ward made a promising start as a Wag- 
nerian. He is more bass than baritone—we do not seem to produce the 
equivalent of the German bass-baritone—and did not sound fully at 
ease with all the music he had to sing. But experience will surely help to 
deepen his interpretation both musically and psychologically. 

Elizabeth Fretwell was rather a disappointing Senta. It can be no 
easy task to embark, cold, on the cruelly written Ballad, and she may be 
forgiven for some uncertainties of pitch in that piece. But although she 
was able to produce some thrilling sounds in the last act, she never gave 
one the impression of the half-crazed maiden of Wagner’s imagination as 
Varnay does for example. Erik has little to do, but William McAlpine 
made all he could of that ungrateful part, and his singing, qua singing, 
was the most satisfactory of the evening. Harold Blackburn was a genial, 
bluff, Daland, Alberto Remedios a lyrical Steersman, and Anna Pollak a 
tower of strength as Mary. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. Boris Godunov (October 31) 

Whatever arguments there may be about the wisdom of Covent 
Garden performing Boris in Russian, and giving us virtually all the music 
of Mussorgsky, original and revised versions, there is no denying the 
seriousness and sincerity with which Covent Garden approached this 
task. Indeed not enough has been made of the event from the prestige 
point of view, for operatically this was an historic accasion. Not only 
was Covent Garden producing an authoritative Boris, but it was also 
probably the first time that a non-Slav speaking opera company had 
learned the opera in Russian. 

Some of us think that it is a little ridiculous for an audience, 99 
per cent of which understands not a word of what is being sung, to listen 
to Boris performed by a cast most of which is equally ignorant of the 
language they are singing; though perhaps after months of intensive 
preparation, the non-Russian speaking artists in the company and the 
chorus probably had a very good idea what they were singing about— 
perhaps more so than when they sing in Italian and German. Perhaps 
some of us got a much better idea of what Boris should really sound 
like when we listened to the original words that Mussorgsky had 
wedded to his music ; but that still does not make a convincing argument 
for performing the work in Russian; and other than for a few special 
festival performances, this is a bad precedent. Boris is an historical 
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Christoff as Boris, 


Josephine Veasey as 
Feodor 


‘ Boris Godunov’ 


at 


Covent Garden 


Christoff as Boris, 
Lanigan as Shuisky 


Houston Rogers 




















Joseph Rouleau as Pimen; Regina Resnik as Marina; Geraint Evans 
as Shchelkalov 


drama, and I personally would be more than prepared to have a 
bi-lingual performance of the work, with Christoff singing in Russian 
and the rest of the cast in English. Then we would get far more from 
the scenes in which Boris does not appear. And even in those scenes 
where he does, it would surely be a help if Shuisky sang in English, 
which we understand, and Boris sang in Russian. This was, in the final 
analysis, the reductio ad absurdum of the language question in a reper- 
tory opera house, as compared to a Festival House. 

Opinions are also divided about using the Mussorgsky as opposed 
to the Rimsky-Korsakov version. Of course the latter is richer and more 
operatic in sound, but as many musicians and critics have pointed out, 
the Rimsky version gives one a false idea of what Mussorgsky intended. 
Indeed the leading French critics condemned the Rimsky version when 
it was first heard in Paris in the famous Diaghilev production of 1908 in 
the strongest possible terms. ‘The most needless, incomprehensible, and 
revolting thing ever done in a similar line’ wrote Carraud in La Liberté ; 
while Jean Marrold in Le Mercure wrote, ‘No words could be harsh 
enough to pass adequate censure upon the shameless havoc wrought by 
Rimsky-Korsakov. . . . Let us now produce in Paris the genuine text of 
Boris and produce it in full.’ 

We heard the original Mussorgsky orchestration in the pre-war 
Sadler’s Wells performances under Collingwood and again at Covent 
Garden in 1948 under Rankl, and then we wondered why Rimsky- 
Korsakov had wanted to tamper with the score. That no such thoughts 
came to us on this occasion however, was probably Kubelik’s fault, 
whose slow and often dull tempi, and seeming reluctance to let the 
original score speak for itself, in all its starkness and vividness, had a 
dampening effect on much of the evening’s proceedings. 

The newly studied production (a neueinstudierung) as opposed to an 
entirely new production (neuienszenierung) had much to commend it. 
All the Brook excrescenses had vanished, and Wakhevitch had designed 
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a new back drop for the Coronation scene, a new set for the St Basil 
scene, and made one or two minor adjustments elsewhere. Herbert Graf 
handled his forces extremely effectively, except in the Polish act, and his 
chorus groupings and movements were alive and attractive. 

Christoff has deepened his interpretation of the title role since he 
last sang it here, and gave a moving and exciting performance. He sang 
well, producing more voice than at Don Carlos, and reached the greatest 
heights in the death scene. After him, the outstanding performance came 
from John Lanigan as one of the best Shuiskys there can ever have been. 
He fully realized the crafty and shifty character, and his singing and 
acting were all of a piece. Joseph Rouleau may have sounded too young 
in voice as Pimen, but his singing was of international stature. David 
Kelly was entirely at home as the rascally Varlaam, assisted by the 
invaluable David Tree as Missail. Geraint Evans’s voice has rarely 
sounded so well as it did as Shchelkalov; Otakar Kraus was a crafty 
Rangoni; and Duncan Robertson a beautiful-sounding Simpleton. Of 
Josip Gostic’s Dmitri little need be said. 

Regina Resnik’s Marina was not wholly successful vocally, but her 
characterization had much to commend it. Josephine Veasey could hardly 
be bettered as Feodor, and Edith Coates was inimitable as the Hostess. 
I did not greatly care for the Nurse of Noreen Berry nor the Xenia of 
Joan Carlyle. The chorus, as has been said, is perhaps even more the real 
protagonist of the opera than Boris; it sang with feeling and generally 
good tone. H.D.R. 
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Readers’ Letters 


The Opera Crisis 

Unless my memory betrays me, I seem to have paid less than 3s. 6d. for 
the gallery in 1947. The fact remains that several young people (average age 
18-19), told me that they have been forced to curtail their visits by 50% or more. 
That is not the way to build an opera-loving public. 

Those in the stalls are fairly affluent or snob-minded, and should be 
prepared to pay for their superior status, but the youngsters are the future stall 
holders. I was luckier. 2/- was less to me than 8/6 to today’s youngsters. 

G. Ancutt, London, S.E.10. 

It is no use for your paper or any other musical publication to try and make 
the public the scape-goat for the defects of opera managements and productions 
in this country. What is needed is proper understanding by those in direction of 
what constitutes good opera, and minds, or preferably a mind, capable of 
carrying out those requirements. Sir George Mounsey, London, W.1. 

In your Comment in September, you state that the audience response has 
been poor during the past year. For this you condemn the public. But can you 
give one good reason why the public should pay for the privilege of being 
guinea-pigs in order to gratify some pseudo-intellectual’s personal whim ? 

R. A. Maxted, Radlett, Herts. 

Yes, for the same reasons that the public were guinea-pigs last century, 
when they were asked to support performances of the new Italian composer, 
Verdi, and that most revolutionary and difficult composer, Wagner.—Ed. 





The Rutland Boughton Trust is presenting a number of full stage per- 
formances of the composer’s Carol-Drama Bethlehem during December (see 
Opera Calendar). The leading roles will be sung by Margaret Ritchie, Edward 
Byles, Frederick Woodhouse, Pauline Darrell, Victor Godfrey, James Robert- 
son and Alan G. Melville will conduct, and Christopher Ede is the producer. 





TOWN HALL, ST. PANCRAS. 
(Opposite ST. PANCRAS STATION) 


MONDAY & TUESDAY, 15th and 16th DECEMBER, at 7.30 p.m. 


In association with the St. Pancras Public Libraries Committee The Rutland Boughton 
Trust presents a full-stage production of the Carol-Drama 


BETHLEHEM 


by RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
MARGARET RITCHIE as Mary 
EDWARD BYLES (Herod) FREDERICK WOODHOUSE (Zarathustra) 
PAULINE DARROLL (Gabriel) VICTOR GODFREY (Joseph) 
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(Conductor—JOHN PINCHES) 


AYLESBURY CHORAL SOCIETY 
(Conductor—CHARLES POPE) 


LEWIS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
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Producer—CHRISTOPHER EDE 


Conductors: 
JAMES ROBERTSON (15th Dec.); ALAN G. MELVILLE (16th Dec.). 
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From Town Halil (TER 7070) and St. Pancras Public Libraries. 
Refreshment Bar open at 7 p.m, 
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FAVOURITE OPERAS J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN Besides briefly relating 
the stories of forty-six operas, the 
author has analysed their music and 
given lively biographical details of the 
twenty-nine composers whose works 
they are. Cloth 12s 6d 
OPERAS OF WAGNER J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN A book for the musical 
amateur who wants to hear a Wagner 
music-drama, and wants to know, first 
and chiefly, ‘what it is all about’. 
Technicalities have been avoided as far 
as possible, the one aim being to give 
lovers of opera a clear understanding of 
the several works in the Wagnerian 


repertoire. 7s 6d 


OPERA TUNES TO REMEMBER 
FLORENCE M. CLARK ‘Eighteen 
operas are presented, each witn a 
charming little wood-cut, its story, a 
list of its characters, the dates of its 
composer, and its principal . . . themes. 
Each chapter closes most usefully with 
a list of gramophone records. . . . 
Absorbingly attractive.” — Music in 
Schools Illustrated 7s 6d 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 




















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS TOURING OPERA 

December | Royal, Nottingham 
| (end of tour) 

1 Rosenkavalier — Don Giovanni 

2 Samson Merry Widow Cavalleria Rusticana; 

Pagliacci 

3 Ballet Flying Dutchman Barber of Seville 

4 Ballet Scraglio Carmen 

5 Rosepkavalier Merry Widow Madama Butterfly 

6 (m) Ballet — Bartered Bride 

6 © Ballet Samson and Delilah Carmen 

December 

s Bartered Rride _ 

9 Ballet Merry Widow 

10 Aida Seraglio 

11 Ballet Merry Widow 

12 Samson Schwanda 

13 (m) Ballet _ | 

13 () Rallet Flying Dutchman 

December 

15 Ballet -_ 

16 Rosenkavalier Schwanda 

17 Ballet Merry Widow 

18 Turandot Schwanda 

19 Rosenkavatier Hansel and Gretel 

20 (m) Rallet ae 

20 «) Semson Merry Widow 

December 

22 Turandot pres 

23 Ballet Merry Widow 

24 Closed Closed 

25 Closed Closed 

26 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 

26 ©) Aida Merry Widow 

27 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 

27 ©) Ballet Schwanda 

December 

29 Ballet —= 

30 Aida Merry Widow 

31 Ballet Schwanda 

tanvary 

1 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 

2 Aida Evgene Onegin 

3 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 

3 © Serason Merry Widow 








RUTLAND ry-c- TRUST 
Perfor Schoo? Hall, Aylesbury. December 6 
St. Pancras tH. Hall. December 15 and 16 
St. Dunstan’s School Hall, Glastonbury. December 20 
ag we many GRAND OPERA GROUP 
hen’s Hall, Gl ster. December 11-13 
is Traviata 
ARTS COUNCIL, ST JAMES’S a, LONDON 
December 14. Rita (Donizetti) Premiére of Gentieman’s Isle (Horovitz). —~~y by 
pag rn By BF Fe FAY yo 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR DECEMBER 
7 Der Mond, on gramophone records 
14 The Two Widows (Smetana), recording from Manchester in full 
21 Le Villi. Studio recording 
Recording from Italy 
23 The Merry Widow from Sadier’s Wells 








26 The Enchantress (Tchaikovsky) on gramophone records 
28 «2&4 I Curatier! di Ekebt (Zandonai). Italian radio recording 
TELEVISION 


21 Titto Gobbi in opera scenes 
22 Talk by Spike Hughes on Puccini. 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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Every record connoisseur should have a copy of the 
1958 (Classical) Catalogue and Handbook issued by 
the Long Playing’ Record Library. It contains a wealth 
of information on all aspects of recording,* including 
a selected list of over 4,000 critic recommended 
classical recordings—opera, symphony, instrumental, 
etc. Full details are also given of how to join the L/P 
Record Library—the service which brings you up-to- 
date classical L/Ps on loan for a very reasonable sub- 
scription which averages about I/- per record per 
week, Send for your copy now! 
price 3/6 post Free. 
* Cont include—Advice on the care of 
L/Ps. The use of amplifier controls. Groove 
jumping and repeating. A basis for a record 
7 Reproducing equipment for 
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PERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed 
to ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of 
their being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together 
with remittance of 36s, for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one 
year) $5.50 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 


BACK NUMBERS—Al! Vol. 1 and Vol, 2 Nos. 2, 8, 10 and 12, out of print. 
Vol. 2 numbers 3 to 5, 7, 9 to 11, and 13 available. All subsequent issues 
available except Vol. 4 Number 9, Back numbers can be had at 2s. 6d. (by post 
2s. 9d.). All enquiries to Rolls House. 








BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. pilus 1/- postage and packing. The copies 
are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled 
volume lies flat at any opening, This latest design accommodates thirteen issues 
plus a separate index, 





ae AM wrcdye make cheques payable to “ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
mt » Petter Lane, London, E.C.4 





























Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








